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, abundance in every direction. I loved to take 
THE WIDOW’S REVENGE; ¢ my gun and enter these dim forests alone, or only” 
$ with my dog, and my rambles always terminated 
at this desolate place: yet I never approached it, 
$ never saw the bleak outline of its chimnies rising 
: before me as I left the forest, that a sensation 
In a remote but beautiful valley, situated in the § difficult to describe but very painful, did not come 
province of Brie, are the ruins of an old mansion, 3 upon me. I would sit down upon the dilapidated 
desolate and long since abandoned to the elements. ¢ wall for hours together, and muse on the scene, 
The vast yard which encircles it, almost like a park, { while my imagination was constantly, and some- 
is neglected and overgrown with rank shrubberies ; times almost painfully at work for some explana- 
and wild fruit. The enclosure is still defined by ; tion of the ruin and silence that had fallen on a 
the remnants of a heavy stone wall, dilapidated ; place that had evidently been the seat of uncom- 
and in some places entirely leveled to the earth, $ mon opulence, and my heart told me of events 
but a hedge of wild roses, matted with many a ; soul-thrilling and terrible. I never left that spot 
creeping vine, has found root amid the disjointed : but with a shadow upon my spirit—a sad, melan- 
stones: rich mosses have crept over them, and i ‘choly sensation, as if I had been treading a burial 
the old wall is now a picturesque rampart of $ place of the departed alone, and with the spirit of 
blooming and fragrant herbage. The ruins of a } the past whispering in the air. 
stately dwelling stand in the midst of this wild One afternoon I had gone forth determined to 
court—a mass of naked walls shattered to their } avoid the old place. So taking my dog Plague, I 
foundation. The massive embrasures and dark } sought the fie]ds, resolved on a pleasant ramble. 
chimnies, rising tall and black against the skies, } I had a book in my pocket, and when the sunshine 
give but a rude idea of the primitive plan of the } became oppressively warm I strolled into the 
building. Dark moss and low creeping vines } forest and sauntered slowly onward in the cool 
almost conceal what was once the principal en- } shadow, sometimes reading as I went, and again 
trance, and all around, amid the tangled thickets, } lost in those soft fancies that are so pleasant to a 
a mass of broken materials, piles of mortar and } lad of seventeen just freed from the incarceration 
massive stune lie heaped together, until it would ; of a college life. 
seem as if the ruins of a whole village had been Plague ran before me frightening the birds from 
flung upon that single domain. their crouching places in the dingles, and occa- 
I was in college when this strange ruin first ; sionally starting off in pursuit of more noble game; 
attracted my attention. A class-mate of mine lived ; while I imperceptibly allowed him to choose the 
in the neighborhood, and during the vacations I { direction of my ramble, and all at once found 
sometimes spent weeks together on his father’s { myself standing in a gap of that dilapidated old 
estate. I was naturally of a romantic turn, and { wall, which, in one direction, was crowded almost 
these gloomy ruins in the heart of a prosperous } into the forest. There seemed to be a fatality 
country, and occupying an exceedingly fertile tract } about it—go where I would—resolve against it 
of Jand which was abandoned to its own wild { as I might—every day found me in that gloomy 
luxuriance, became a matter of thought and vague ; place, and with those sombre feelings creeping 
speculation in my mind long before the history of ; through my heart. 
that deserted spot was revealed to me: and this It was just sunset, and my position commanded 
knowledge was attained in a manner as strange ; a fine view of the ruin rising in black and ragged 
and romantic almost as the place. § masses against the kindling sky; every sharp angle 
The country all around this desolated property ; was so clearly defined against that back-ground 
was heavily wooded, and game was found in $ of crimson and golden purple, and the dusky 
Vor. V.—1 


OR, THE YOUNG MAN’S STORY. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
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foliage at the east slept so tranquilly in the nia 
shadows, that I could not withstand an impulse to 

draw forth my pencil and sketch the scene on the 
blank leaf of my book. I had placed my foot on ig 
a fragment of the wall, and with the volume on jn 
my knee, was touching in the outline of a broken ; 
chimney, when a hare darted over the wall and } 
ran toward the ruin. That instant Plague rushed 

through the gap where I was standing with a sharp 

yelp, intended, no doubt, as an apology for the 3 
impetus which sent my book and pencil into as 
neighboring thicket—and away he sprang after ; 
the unfortunate hare, his eyes burning with spirit, > 
his long ears sweeping the ground, and his neck 
stretched as if his prey was already within reach. ; 

I shouted for the dog to stop, for at that moment { 
my nerves shrunk from a sight of blood; but he ? 
was a fine dog, of English breed, and, having once 
scented the hare, even my voice failed to check ? 
his headlong course. Twice he pushed on with 
a rapidity that sent him far beyond his victim, and 
twice the poor creature doubled with a desperate 
effort to find some near shelter. g 

I followed the chase with my eyes till both dog } 
and hare disappeared among the ruins—then, } 
gathering up my book and pencil, I hastened 
after, determined to rescue the poor hare, if pos- { 
sible, before she was quite dead. 3 

I turned an angle of the ruin where my dog had ; 
disappeared. He was nowhere to be seen; but, for { 
the first time in my life, I found a human being 
in that strange place. It was an old woman— 
very old and decrepid, bending under a load of 
faggots, and supporting her feeble steps with a 
gnarled thorn stick. 

For an instant I caught my breath, for it seemed 
impossible that anything human could haunt that 
region; but as the old woman came slowly toward 
me I became ashamed of my sensations, and met 
the fixed looked of her keen black eyes with more 
of curiosity than terror. 

‘‘Your dog is there, young sir,”’ oho said, in a 
sharp but tremulous voice—‘ there, beneath the 
bridal chamber, you can see the stone window 
sill shooting through the wall, look beneath that } 
for your dog and his victim. Such things have } 
een done before—go, sir, even the brute may > 
siéken with the smell of blood in that place.” 

The old woman lifted her thorn stick as she ; 
spoke, and I followed the direction thus pointed 
out. I found Plague stretched at length beneath ; 





ow 


the shattered fragments of a walJ, which a broken 
stair-case ‘of massive stone had kept partially 
upright. The dog was panting for breath—his 
long, white nose lay upon thé grass stained with 
blood, and one paw was still pressed upon the 
poor hare, which lay quivering beneath it in its 


death agony. § 





The old woman had followed me; but the dog 
fiercely raised his head as she approached, and 
exhibited a set of sharp, glittering teeth, with a 

rowl which sufficiently warned her that a closer 
neighborhood might prove somewhat dangerous. 

The hare being quite dead, I deposited it in 
my hunting pouch. 
Plague again he was scenting round the 
woman, touching her tattered garments with his 
crimsoned nose, and apparently disposed to culti- 
vate her acquaintance, now that his responsibili- 
ties regarding the game no longer stood in the 
way. 

The old woman seemed little disposed to en- 
courage his advances, but hobbled away to a 
fragment of granite that lay bedded in the rank 
grass, and sat down, threatening the dog with her 
stick when he seemed disposed to become too 
; familiar. Plague thus repulsed, returned rather 
crestfallen to his master; and the old woman 
dropped her stick, and resting an elbow on each 
knee, sat with her eyes fixed on the ruin, mutter- 
ing to herself as if no one had been present to 
hear her; though I drew so near the block of 
granite that every low syllable sunk upon my 
heart. 

‘* Blood!” she murmured, ‘‘ay, ay, the place is 
damp with it yet, the grass thrives on it. The 
very dogs come here with their prayer that the 
$ ground be not athirst for it—strange, strange! 
Must these old eyes never rest from the sight of 
Must these black walls echo forever and 
ever the death agony of some tortured wretch? 
How hot and glaring comes back the scene of that 
dreadful night upon my old brain.” 

‘‘You have seen these ruins before, good 
woman?” I enquired, eager to learn something 
of their history. 

“Have I seen them?” repeated the crone, 
lifting her keen eyes to mine with an expression 
of almost fierce excitement— young man I was 
born in that house!” 

I was almost startled by the vehemence of her 
manner, but only replied, and with studied gen- 
tleness. 

“Indeed! it must have been a long time ago?” 

“A long time. Ay, to the young ninety-five 
years may seem long, but to me years are scarcely 
the length of a day, now. It might be yesterday 
—only yesterday since these hands robed my young 
lady for her bridal—that terrible bridal—but yes- 
terday—alack, it is seventy years ago.” 

The old woman shook her head again and again 
till her face dropped once more to the support of 
those shrivelled hands, and she sat rocking to and 
fro silent and once more apparently unconscious 
of my presence. . 

“T have long taken an intergst in this place,” 


murder? 


When I turned in search @f: 
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I said at length, seating myself by the poor old } J, the poor old woman, with these few gray locks 


creature. 
“You!” she exclaimed, once more lifting her 
head—‘‘ what should you know of this my home? 


of hair on my head, am a rosy cheeked maiden 
once more; don’t smile at me, I know that it is 
all fancy, and that I am in truth a miserable old 


You are but a boy, a mere boy!” and the old ; woman poverty stricken and just falling into the 


creature began groping at her feet for the thorn 
stick, as if troubled with the presence of a being 
so completely of another generation. 

I stooped down and placed the stick in her } 
hand. My respectful demeanor seemed to arouse } 
a better train of feelings in her heart, for after 
gazing on me a moment, she rested upon the } 
thorn, and motioned with one hand that I should 
sit down upon the rock by her side. 

“Tt is a long story, boy, a long and sad one— 
for many wearisome years no word of it has 
passed these lips—but the dog there has aroused $ 
old memories, the night time is creeping on, and ‘ 
now when the spirit is awake I may as well talk ; 
of it, but your way home lies through the forest, 
it will be dark before I have done—are you not 
afraid?” 

I shook my head and smiled. 

‘* And yet it is a gloomy tale.” 

‘‘ Let me hear it, good mother, I beseech you,” 
I exclaimed, quite impatient at her ejaculations. 

‘Well, boy, very well, you shall have it—be 
patient though, I am old and the remembrance of 
youthful days makes old people tiresome when 
they begin to talk over by-gone times. You are 
a strange boy, and a bold one to come among 
these ruins at nightfall; the people think them 
haunted; and, though I come here every week 
from Bussey St. George, pretending to get fagots 
in the forest, this is the first time I have met a 
fellow being in this spot during the last fifty years. 

‘I come here all alone and sit down on this 
very rock, but I do not remain afoniegtremember 
that. The moment I sit down amid this wreck { 
of a home, images of the past creep into my poor 3 
deluded mind—of my youth, so happy, so tranquil 
and calm. The solitude is no longer a desert } 
shunned and of evil repute—my busy thoughts 
repeople and animate it. My fancy lifts up these } 
disjointed stones and erects a new dwelling: the 3 
same massive and luxurious furniture embellishes 
it, that I remember of old. I wander through it 
setting all things in their proper place I chide ! 
the servants and step aside that my good master 

‘ 
3 
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may pass me in the hall; I place flowers in the 
antique vases which my young lady prized so 
much. I train the coiling vines around the case- 
ment of her boudoir, and listen for the soft tread 


, Of her foot on the stairs. Boy! you may wonder 


at the extent of this delusion, ‘but at such times I § 
forget my own identity: forget that I am the last } 
living creature of all the warm life that once ani- ; 
mated this scene: I become a young girl again— } 





grave, but these delusions sometimes are very 
real. At such times I behold my sweet young 
mistress, I hear the silver tones of her laugh echo 
throngh the hall, I feel her soft smile warming my 
heart. I see her come forth in the still morning 
once again and stand there on the piazza, her small 
hand toying with the barley in her apron as she 
gathers around her the inmates of the poultry yard 
and dove cote. This is all adream, remember, but 
visible to my own mind as the ruins now blacken- 
ing in the twilight; but a mere nothing is enough 
to arouse me. My senses are bewildered, but I am 
sensible of the delusion. The noise of a bird that 
alights upon the wall, or of the stone that rolls 


‘ down as it flies away will bring me to myself. 


But oh, how wretched the dream leaves me: I 
cannot explain to you the pangs of my heart or 
the terror that creeps over me. The reality is 
dreadful: I feel so old and so completely alone: 
ruin all around me, desolate, total ruin, though 
revealed as now with the fire of a sunbeam like 
that, the last and brightest streaming through the 
broken arch yonder. These stones half bedded in 
the grass seem tomb-like and dreary, even among 
the dusky purple which the gathering night flings 
overthem. Forgive me, boy, Iam an old woman, 
and a dreamer too—forgive me, I will tell the 
story now. 

‘When I was a girl this miserable remnant of 
an estate was one of the richest in the province. 
It was connected with the village, which you 
might see from our seat were it not for the tall 
elms that have grown up and cut off the prospect 
since ruin fell upon us; and the mansion was 
almost a castle, so massive was its structure and 
so beautiful its decorations within doors. 

‘When I first remember Mr. Embury, the owner 
of this domain, he was in mourning for the death of 
his wife, a lovely and good woman, who perished 
in her youth and left her baby—my poor young 
mistress—behind. He was only thirty years old 
then, and every one thought he would marry 
again, but year after year went by, his daughter 
became a pretty brown haired girl, and still Mr. 
Embury remained faithful to the memory of his 
firstlove. Time had only power to soothe his grief. 
It could not destroy that deeper memory which 
closed his heart against all second thoughts of 
love. 

‘‘Our master was a studious man, and I can 
remember him spending whole days in the library 
amid his books, with little Theresa bringing in 
flowers from the garden, climbing up the huge 
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volumes heaped around her father’s chair for a 
kiss: before she went for more, and at length, 
perhaps, falling asleep on the oaken floor, with 
that warm, rosy cheek of hers resting upon the 
pages of some heavy volume which the student 
had laid down at his feet, open and ready for 
reference. I can remember him at such times 
lifting the beautiful child in his arms and bringing 
her forth through the stone hall, stooping now and 
then to kiss her lips or forehead, with such deep 
tenderness as I have never witnessed before or 
since. 

‘Mr. Embury was not exclusively devoted to 
book lore, though he educated the little Theresa, 
and loved study very much for its own sake. He 
was an excellent landlord, and managed the busi- 
ness of his estate with a firmness and generosity 
seldom equaled. 

“T was but two years older than my young 
mistress: and it was Mr. Embury’s pleasure that 
I should share Her lessons. With the exception 
of some few accomplishments which were taught 
her by a governess, and justly deemed improper 
for a poor dependant, I was brought up with the 
same habits and ideas as herself; and, as she grew 
up, nothing was more natural than the confidence 
and affection bestowed upon me both by father 
and daughter. 

‘‘ Therese was scarcely more than a child when 
our house received'a new inmate. A sister of Mr. 
Embury had abandoned her home years before, 
and eloped with a German huntsman attached to 
the train of a German count, who had spent some 
months in the province. The man had died 
shortly after his marriage, and, sometime after, 
the widow also sunk beneath an accumulation of 
want and sorrow, leaving her only son destitute, 
and with no inheritance except a letter to his 
uncle, Mr. Embury, which appealed to the gene- 
rosity of her favorite brother, in terms which would 
have touched a worse heart than that of my good 
master. He sent to Munich for the orphan and 
adopted him in his own family. 

‘When Richard Schwartz came to France he 
was a fine spirited lad of fifteen, tall, well formed 
and superior in muscular strength to any boy in 
the province. His features were regular and hand- 
some, but there was something about him difficult 
to define, a morose stern manner that checked those 
impulses of sympathy which his destitute situa- 
tion would otherwise have excited. But Richard 
was seldom violent, and at times his manner be- 
came exceedingly agreeable : his voice tooka bland 
and silky tone, while a thousand gentle graces 
seemed naturally blended with his extraordinary 
physical prowess. This peculiar formation of tone 
and address, was chiefly remarkable in the inter- 
course which the orphan held with his uncle and 
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cousin: to them the darker shades of his character 
were seldom exposed, and an heir to the estate 
could not have been more kindly dealt with. 

‘* Richard seemed entirely averse to study. The 
tutor who was engaged for him, abandoned his 
charge in three months, and, after repeated efforts 
to induce his nephew to the choice of a profes- 
sion, Mr. Embury gave way and allowed him to 
decide on the calling of his plebeian father. The 
young man was resolute in his determination to 
become a huntsman. Through the influence of 
his kinsman, he was enlisted in the train of a 
Provincial nobleman, and soon entered upon his 
sylvan duties. And now the young German was 
no longer listless and indifferent. He became 
celebrated for activity and intelligence. Exact in 
all his duties, submissive to the least of his supe- 
3 riors, and with his wonderful strength of body 
3 now perfectly developed by exercise, sober and 
3 courageous, he gained the confidence of his chief, 
} and rose to preferment with unequaled rapidity. 

‘“‘One day while hunting in the forest of Crecy, 
the Duke, his chief, was furiously attacked by a 
wild boar, who had turned on his pursuers, woun- 
ded and maddened with pain. The nobleman was 
already flung to the earth, and the monster, foam- 
ing with froth and blood, about to rend him in 
atoms, when Richard sprang to the combat and 
saved his benefactor from a terrible death; anoth- 
er time he rescued two children of a poor forester 
from a fierce wolf, that had left one wounded 
and bleeding while he was making off with the 
younger in his jaws. His skill as a marksman 
was unequaled in the province. At the distance of 
one hundred and fifty feet he would put a bullet 
again and again through the silver of a five-franc 
piece, and that carelessly and without seeming 
effort. 

‘* At length Richard became notorious for his 
courage, his skill and for the grace of his bearing. 
The premiums which he claimed from the authori- 
ties of Lawrnan, for the immense number of wild 
and ferocious animals slain by his own hand, yiel- 
ded himahandsome income. Our cousin Richard 
had an establishment of his own, but still he was 
frequently an inmate of our dwelling. He was 
elected Lieutenant of the forests on the very Spring 
that my young Mistress attained her eighteenth 
year, and then for the first time, I observed a 
change in his demeanor toward the lovely girl— 
his voice loud and stern to others, took a humble 
and silky tone when it addressed her, his manner 
became subdued and affectionate when she was 
present, and he never came to the house after 
any long absence in the forest without some rare 
gift—a chain of gold, or a bracelet of rough dia- 
monds for his gentle cousin. 
$ And Therese, my poor mistress, she felt the 
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change and shrunk from it like a bird terrified by 
the glitter of a serpent. One day she came back 
from the lake which you could see yonder but for 
the shadow of those tall trees, pale as a corpse, 
and evidently overwhelmed with something like 
terror. Richard was walking by her side, but his 
face wore an unusual flush, and there was a 
strange expression in his eyes, a dusky, a wan 
glare as they gazed on her sweet features, that 
might alone have driven the bloom from her cheek. 

‘* You see that broken pillar. I was standing by 
that when Therese and her cousin Richard passed 
into the hall: she was speaking and I could hear 
that her voice trembled, ‘ Do not breathe a word 
on the subject again,’ she said ‘I cannot listen, 
I cannot think of anything so unnatural.’ 

‘*¢ And why unnatural?’ replied the huntsman, 
in that low honied tone which was so completely 
at variance with his usual bold words. ‘Do not 
cousins marry everywhere, and happily too? Is 
it strange that I have encouraged these dear hopes, 
that I have toiled and struggled to this end alone? 
What can be more proper than a union between 
two persons who know each other so thoroughly ?’ 

‘“ Therese lifted her eyes to his face, there was 
timidity and fear in them, but her glance remained 
steady, though his bold eyes wavered for an instant 
and then sunk beneath the truthful power of hers. 

***No Richard, no’—she said. ‘It is this very 
lack of knowledge which troubles me, you live 
with us, but are not of us. There is something 
strange, something mysterious——’ 

‘“** Ha! the huntsman uttered this exclamation 
in a tone so fierce and abrupt that it almost made 
me start forward—for one instant a flash of anger 
fired his eye, but it passed away, and he com- 
menced speaking again in the same low voice as be- 
fore, but at that momenta traveler rode up through 
the open gate, and the cousins hastily entered the 
house together. 

‘‘ The new comer proved to be an old acquain- 
tance, who often stopped with us on his way from 
Paris to the Cattle market of Conlammiers. He 
was a wealthy trader, and called to settle some 
old accounts with Mr. Embury. A heavy port- 
manteau was strapped behind his saddle, and when 
the servant come out to carry it into the hall it 
proved too much for his strength, and the Cattle 
dealer was obliged to assist in bearing it up the 
steps. 

**I followed the traveller in and conducted him 
to my master. We passed Richard in an outer 
room. One of his followers was casting bullets 
by a stove on the hearth, and he stood looking on 
with the red flame lighting up his knitted brows, 
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poured into the mould. 

‘‘ Mr. Embury was in his library, seated iu the 
embrasure of that shattered casement yonder. 
Therese stood by him striving to conquer the 
tumult of her feelings. Her face lighted up as 
she saw the stranger, and laying her hand on the 
open volume which Mr. Embury was reading, 
she said . 

‘**Come, father you must look up now, here is 
Monsieur Durand from Paris.’ 3 

‘‘ Mr. Embury looked up and reached forth his 
hand to the dealer, ‘ you are welcome, good friend,’ 
he said ‘you and your money bags‘ I had just 
$ written. Maria my girl,’ he added turning to me 

‘order refreshments for our friend.’ 
«A cup of wine, nothing more. 
; sunset and I must be on the road again’ said the 
; dealer. 
$ ‘JT went out to order the wine, and met two of 
1 the servants bringing the traveller’s portmanteau 
through the room where Richard and his men still - 
: remained by the stove. I saw the huntsman cast 
§ a keen glance at the treasure and follow it with 
? his eyes into the library. There was something in 
; his look that startled me, a sharp serpent like 
2 
’ 
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: the man for spilling some of the hot lead as it was 
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glitter that I had seen in his eye one or twice be- 
fore, and always enkindled by the sight of gold. 
When I returned to the library cousin Richard 
sauntered in after me. A pile of silver thickly in- 
3 terspersed with gold lay upon the window sill, 
and the dealer was busy strapping up his port- 
; manteau, which seemed but triflingly relieved of 
? its contents. My eyes impulsively turned on 
Richard again. That same glitter was in his eyes, 
and they turned wistfully from the money heaped 
in the window to the treasure still remaining in 
‘ the portmanteau. As the Cattle dealer arose from 
his task, Richard put forth his hand and cordially 








welcomed the stout old man to the Province once 
more. : 
‘6 ‘ Settled all up you see,’ observed the dealer 
with a triumphant nod toward the pile of money. 
‘ Nobody on earth can say that Jean Durand owes 
him a sou.’ 

‘*¢Qh! you dealers have all the wealth of the 
eountry now,’ said Richard attempting to push the 
portmanteau aside with his foot, but failing from 
its weight, ‘a heavy load that for a single horse’ 
he added. 

‘‘Yes, yes’—replied the frank drover, ‘ but 
you farmers of Brie, are such rogues that one 
must come loaded down with gold, or no business 
can be transacted with them. I divided my money 
pretty equally between my leathern case and my 





and a glowing frown lowering over his face: his 3 poeket book, but found the specie rather too much 

arms were folded on his breast, and I could see } for my poor beast yonder, and so paid some of it 

his fingers working together as he harshly chided $ over to your uncle, without touching the drafts 
1* 
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that would have answered his purpose just as 
well. 

‘*¢ That. is a large sum to travel the country 
with,’ observed Richard, with a cautious shake 
of the head. ‘If the money in your pocket-book, 
equals the amount here’-—and he touched the 
portmanteau with his foot again—‘nay if it but 
half equals it, there may be danger from robbers.’ 

‘** But half equals it—Robbers! Mongrebleu, the 
old book here contains twice as much as that sack, 
man, and no fear of robbers either. I have traveled 
this road man and boy these forty years, and was 
never robbed or murdered in my life, and never 
expect to be.’ 

‘“‘ The drover removed his broad hand from his 
vest where he had clapped it over the pocket-book 
in the tumult of his speech, and lifting the silver 
goblet from the tray which a servant had just 
brought in, he drained it to the bottom. 

‘¢« There’ said he, dashing away the ruby drops 
that had fallen on his vest, and drawing a deep 
breath ‘now I am ready to start again.’ 

“**Nay tarry with us till morning,’ said my 
young mistress, drawing close to the good dealer, 
and speaking with a degree of earnestness that 
caused the old man’s eyes to glisten, and brought 
a faint scowl upon the huntsman’s brow. ‘Stay 
with us to-night, and in the morning when it is 
cool and shady, you can go on early as you like.’ 

‘** Nay my kind young lady, I must be in Brie 
when the Fair opens, and that is at sun-rsie. The 
choice cattle all go off first—so I can only take 
another cnp of wine.’ As he lifted the silver 
goblet once more Mr. Embury came from his 
desk where he had been preparing a receipt be- 
yond all hearing of the conversation, and handing 
the paper to his visitor, repeated the invitation 
which his daughter had just given. 

‘* But the Cattle dealer seemed obstinate in his 
purpose, and placing the receipt in his pocket-book 
which was indeed well stocked with bills, he 
buttoned his vest over it and prepared to depart. 

“** Farewell my sweet yong lady,’ he said, laying 
his hand on the raven braids that were coiled 
around the head of my mistress, ‘I shall remem- 
ber this kindness; God bless the child! how beau- 
tiful she has grown,’ he added, turning with a 
cheerful look to the smiling father, ‘I never 
watched the growth of a lamb with half so much 
pleasure.’ 

«You will stay with us?’ persisted Therese, 
looking up into his face with a strange and per- 
suasive earnestness, which considering the differ- 
ence in their station, was somewhat remarkable, 
and exhibited for the first time, though the dealer, 
had visited the house for years, ‘ you must stay!’ 

‘* The good man wavered, and his hat sunk 
slowly back to the table where he had taken it, but 
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that instant Richard came forward, and in a tone 
of voice well calculated to arouse the pride of a 
stout man, urged the fears of Therese as a reason 
for his stay. 

‘«¢ My fair cousin will deem me a bird of ill 
omen, I know, if I but echo her own fears,’ he said 
‘but still I must contend that it is dangerous for 
you to depart. The distance through the forest 
is more than six miles, and in the darkness it 
were easy to miss the road.’ 

‘<* Miss the road,’ ejaculated the drover, putting 
on his hat with an emphatic motion. ‘ Why old 
Gray would find it blindfolded—have we not 
travelled it every year since it was cut through 
the country ?’ : 

‘«¢ Yes but you will be obliged to pass the cross 
roads, a dreary spot where Jacquis Houssagger, 
the Miller, was murdered—unless indeed you 
should avoid that dangerous neighborhood and’-- 

‘¢ The old man inturrupted him ‘ avoid! Mon- 
grebleu! avoid, I Jean Durand! young man do 
you think to frighten me? Our soldiers should 
have taught you that fear is no word for a 
Frenchman! I am expected at Crecy this very 
night, and shall go through the forest and by the 
terrible cross roads, I have no fear of that.’ 

‘‘ | was looking in Richard’s face, a faint disagre- 
able smile stole over it, and that glitter was in 
his eye again: it passed away in an instant, and 
with a slight deprecating tone he murmured 
something about having done his duty. 

“The drover shook hands with Mr. Embury 
and taking up one end of his portmanteau looked 
around for the servant to assist him, but Richard 
stepped forward and they bore the treasure down 
to the entrance between them. We had all fol- 
lowed him to the door, and I remembered after, 
that Richard laid his hand on the holsters and 
seemed very busy with the portmanteau straps, 
while the owner was occupied at a little distance 
saying a few more last words to my master. 

‘« After a few moments delay, Jean Durand 
mounted to his saddle and rode slowly through 
the gate, taking the path to our left which you see 
winding to the forest. The night was intensely 
dark, and long after the good man was lost amid 
the dusky foliage we could hear the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs along the flinty path. I remained 
out longer than the rest, for a strange presentiment 
had induced me to follow our visiter to the gate : 
when I closed it the noise made me start with 
unusual terror. I listened breathlessly for another 
sound of the retreating horse, but all was silent 
and I ran toward the house again, frightened and 
trembling for the first time in my life, with a fear 
for which no reason could be given. 

‘Mr. Embury drew a candlebra of antique 
silver into his favorite window recess, and betook 
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himself to reading when we returned to the li- 
brary. Therese drew her embroidery frame close 
by his chair, and bent over it as if intently occu- 
pied with the glowing flowers that her own fingers 
had created, but I observed that she was ill at 
ease, restless, and abstracted : sometimes her hand 
would rise and fall amid the flowers like a butter- 
fly in search of honey drops, and again it lay 
minutes together listless and idle amid the mock- 
ing buds, with the needle pointing upwards from 


; 
$ 
the taper fingers, and the gorgeous worsted falling i 


around them like a net. 


“ Once or twice Richard approached the quaint 
$ 


old chair on which she was sitting, and bending 
over his cousin seemed admiring her work. At 
such times she plied her needle with nervous eag- 
erness, and once when his hand fell as if by acci- 
dent from the carved ebony of her chair and ; 
rested for an instant on her white neck, I could 3 
see a thrill of disgust disturb her whole frame, 
and she arose hastily and beckoning to me left 
the room. 3 

‘T occupied the same chamber with my mistress, } 
and though it was yet very early we took lights » 
from the servant and went up as if to retire for 
the night, for I saw that poor Miss Therese was 
eager to avoid the presence of her cousin at any 
sacrifice—as we approched our sleeping chamber 
cousin Richard passed us on his way to the apart- 
ments assigned to him in another wing of the 
building. It was the more ancient portion of the 
building, unoccupied except by Richard and his 
attendants. It had once been the principal dwel- 
ling, and the old entrance still remained, through 
which Richard could at any time find his chamber 
without disturbing the family. He was creeping 
forward with a soft cat-like tread when I first saw 
him, but the moment his eyes fell on us he 
advanced smilingly toward us; inquired if his 
cousin was really about to retire at that early 
hour, hoped that she was not ill, and complained 
of a head-ache, which was driving him to his own 
pillow at an hour so unseasonable. 

‘Therese did not smile, but she gently bade 
him good night, and we went into our chamber 
together. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





A SENTIMENT. 
BY MRS. L. G. BARBER. 


A park, benighted way— 
A tempest’s strife— 

A lonely wilderness— 
Oh! such is life. 


A star that in the storm 
Shines calm above— 
A sunbeam on the waste— $ 
Oh! such is love. : 
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A PICTURE. 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Ir was indeed a rich and lovely spot 

On which he found himself. An orange grove 
All richly sprinkled with the pearly stars 

Of its luxuriant bloom. While songs of birds 
Gush’d from the breezy shade, and ruby wings 
Flash’d ’mid the emerald foliage. Now a strain 
Of music, such as mingles with the soul, 
Awaking all sweet memories and pure thoughts, 
And high and deep emotions, floated past, 


; Seeming a vocal zephyr worshipping 
i The purity of love. ‘Heaven is not far!” 


The wandering spirit cried in ecstacy, 


$ “For lo! a spirit, by its melodies, 


Is hovering near me.” Now another strain, 
Richer and sweeter, and the spirit rose 

And sought the fountain of those mellow tones, 
Which he imagined came all fresh from heaven. 
Alas! in his long, dreary banishment, 

He had forgotten how divinely pure 

Heaven’s tuneful spirits are. 


At once he stood 
Before a glittering temple, which threw off 
The slanting sunbeams like a thousand shafts 
Of dazzling glory. It was bosomed deep 
in richest roses, and the balmiest vines 
Trailed o’er the portico their scented wreaths, 
And bound the snowy columns; while within 
A fountain of clear water threw pure gems 
Upon the mottled marble of the floor, 
And on the delicate and spice-breathed flowers 
That drooped their pearly heads, and seemed so frail 
That they might melt, and weep themselves away 
Upon the dewy air. 


But he forgot 
All else, as he beheld within the bower 
A dark haired maiden, languidly reclined 
On crimson cushions, canopied with blue, 
And fringed with glitt’ring gold and rows of pearls. 
Her limbs were light and delicately fair, 
Not white like cold cut stone, but warmly tinged 
With beauty, life and health. The rose hued gauze 
That floated o’er the heaving witcheries 
Of shoulders, arms and bosom, only seemed 
To lend a modest blush to things too pure 
And wholly beautiful to need a veil. 
Her features all were perfect, and her cheek 
Like a rich temple of transparent pearl, 
Thro’ which gleamed out, with warm and ardent light, 
The torch of every minister that came 
To light his holy censor. In her eyes 
So deep, so dark, so eloquent, young loves 
Lay shadowed by the clear lid’s silken fringe, 
As bathing children startled hide themselves 
Among soft rushes by the river’s brink, 
And peeping forth laugh and betray themselves 
To every passer by. Pha 
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{ regretted by any one, not even by the son of whom 

SARAH BURNETT. ‘ she had made a complete idol, for he was already 

BY MRS. M. A. BROWNE GRAY.*® grown weary of her alternate petting and scolding 
and her unbounded caprice. People whispered 
that now Mr. Burnett would grow cheerful and 
happy; but alas, they were widely mistaken! 
Those whose tempers, naturally impatient, have 
been tried and harrassed by an abiding source of 
annoyance for a length of time, seldom become 
smooth and gracious, even when that annoyance. 
is discontinued, and independent of this Mrs. Bur- 
nett had left in her own son Philip a being who 
was only too like herself in many points, with the 
addition of a more determined disposition, and 
a larger share of intellect, which, joined to his 
other attributes, only rendered him doubly un- 
manageable. The little girl who survived her, 
however, was a being of a different order. With- 
out the brilliant beauty, which, in her mother’s 
younger days had formed her chief attraction, she 
was still a pretty and interesting child, and her 
gentle and patient disposition manifested from 
her very cradle, afforded the strongest contrast to 
the fiery temper of her brother. The unruly boy 
treated his little sister much like his Spaniel, some- 
times with caresses, sometimes with blows, each 
bestowed without any other cause than the humor 
of the moment. One day he would expend all 
his pocket money in the purchase of cakes and 
toys for her—in the next in some transport of his 
rage her prettiest doll or her favorite book would 
be demolished, and not unfrequently her delicate 
little form would bear the marks of his ungo- 
vernable violence: yet the gentle child never 
complained, and strange to say, she loved him. 
It seemed as if she only treasured up the remem- 
brance of his acts of kindness, and wiped away the 
memory of his ill usage with her tears. In the 
violent quarrels that frequently took place be- 
tween Philip and his father, Sarah was generally. 
a mediator, sometimes by the boy’s request, but 
oftener by her own deed. Who could stand the 
timid attitude, the clasped hands, the streaming 
uplifted eyes with which she used to entreat for 
the remission of some threatened punishment, 
and pledge herself for her brother’s future good 


; conduct? In that family where petulance and 
and continued. She was one who would never : had 1 cial dad “aie 
. ssion had so long reigned triumphant, the 
learn wisdom, and above all, that best of woman’s } it 8 5 . P . 
4 3 } youngest born seemed to have arisen as a supe- 
wisdom, patience. She was as much a fretful } °. : k . 
: } rior being, a child-angel, sent to calm them into 
child at the day of her death, fifteen years after } he 
their union, as she had been in its earliest stage ; harmony and peace. Mr. Burnett originally de- 
eir union 5 i é dg 
5 ; signed his son for the church, but the conviction 


She died, however, leaving behind her two chil- > 


a how Giubblichi snes ek: tail & bit naal 3 had early forced itself on his mind that his son’s 
capers. y ; 6 y natural temper unfitted him for the duties of so 
ten years younger. 


sacred a profession. But possessing, as I have 
scene haben hon yen ote Mets Miser, Senco 6 before said, a considerable degree of learning 


*Better known as the English poetess, Miss Mary } himself, and feeling a devoted reverence for it in 
Ann Browne, the sister of Mrs. Ilemans. ‘ others, he was anxious that Philip should follow 


Ir I were asked to describe the very beau ideal } 
of an English cottage residence, I am sure my 
thoughts would instinctively turn to that, which, ° 
some twenty years ago, was occupied by the Rev. 
Charles Burnett, perpetual curate of the pretty 
village of Beechley. Where else could be 
found such a combination of elegance and sim- 
plicity; walls so purely white, yet so gracefully 
shadowed with their thick tapestry of climbing 
plants, that there was nothing glaring in their 
whiteness; trees forming so stately a background, 
evergreens so luxuriant as in its shrubberies, and 
grass of* such velvety richness as that which car- 
peted its tiny lawn? Then the neat little green- 
house kept in such perfect order, with its small, 
but rare collection of the choicest exotics—when 
shall I ever look upon its counterpart again? The 
stranger who passed that lovely spot turned to 
gaze again, and the conviction at once entered 
his mind that if on earth domestic peace and hap- 
piness could find a dwelling place, surely it was 
here. But appearances are often deceptive. Even 
where every worldly means of comfort have been 
vouchsafed, and where refined taste and culti- 
vated intellect manifest themselves in the external 
decorations of a dwelling, it does not follow that 
happiness is there to be found. The Rev. Charles 
Burnett was by no means a happy man, though } 
possessed of a competent income, an elegant 
mind, and an extraordinary degree of learning. 
He was naturally of an anxious, irritable and 
foreboding disposition, and having married when 
very young a beautiful, but exceedingly silly 
wife, he had provided a perpetual food whereon 
the worst faults of his temper might feed and 
revel. Her giddy manners and imprudent habits 
gave him constant annoyance, and, though re- 
strained by his authority from such acts as might 
seriously compromise his respectability or injure 
his fortune, she still kept him in an unceasing 
fever of anxiety. He could not depend on her. 
discretion for a moment, and her pettish repinings 
over what she called his tyranny, were both loud 
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some path requiring considerable cultivation of ; his will. To originate any idea in her own mind 


the mind rather than devote himself to a mere 
trade, and with this view he placed him in the 
office of a respectable solicitor, trusting that he 
might hereafter attain some eminence in the 
practice of law. But the youth had other plans. 
Though not deficient in talent, he was pre-emi- 
nently wanting in industry and perseverance; he 
hated study, and finally resolved never to adhere 
to the profession chosen for him. He was of a 
restless temperament—fond of change and thirst- 
ing for adventure, and he declared he would far 
rather go to sea in the humblest capacity than 
remain bound to the drudgeries of a lawyer’s office. 
Mr. Burnett offered the most decided opposition 
to this wish, and perpetual altercations were the 
consequence, which were only ended by Philip’s 
suddenly absconding and entering as a common 
seaman on board a merchant vessel. This occur- 
red on this eighteenth year: and Sarah was not 
nine years old. Never did she forget to her dying 
day how his flushed face bent down to kiss her in 
her bed as in the dead hour of night he bade 
her farewell. It was like a dream—that gliding 
figure, with the lighted candle in his hand, whose 
touch on her shoulder had broken her slumber, 
and whose suppressed voice had mingled with a 
parting blessing, a command that she should be 
silent for her life; and she was silent after that 
form had left her in darkness, and she lay petrified 
and still and sleepless till the broad daylight filled 
her chamber, like one under the influence of a 
nightmare. She fully believed that she had been 
the subject of mere supernatural visitation, and it 
was only when Philip was missed, and the truth 
became manifest to others, that she understood 
what and who that apparition was. 

Years went on and Sarah Burnett was a girl of 
fifteen, not strikingly beautiful, but very sweet to 
look upon. Her figure was slight and delicately 
rounded; her complexion far too pale for perfect 
health; her eyes soft, blue, and expressive; and 
her hair of the palest shade of brown, resting 
in soft, smooth waves above her fair forehead. 
There was something touching in the expression 
of her countenance, it was so very thoughtful, yet 
it had such a shade of pensiveness. It made the 
gazer sigh to think that care or grief, or even 
overmuch thought should have visited one so 
young. Naturally timid and gentle, she had from 
her very birth been a subdued creature: a being 
whose will and wishes seemed doomed to be ever 
subordinate to those of others. Her father had 


tyrannized over her infancy—her father had 
ruled her childhood not harshly indeed, but most 
entirely. She was scarcely allowed to have a free 
thought or feeling. She was required to cast her 
tastes, her acting, her opinions in the mould of 





which might possibly differ from his seemed to 
her a grievous sin. There was much pains taken 
to educate her, or rather to force her mind into 
one peculiar course, but its own fine impulses and 
innate qualities were never considered or culti- 
vated. And yet in spite of this barren husbandry 
—this iron rule, the plants whose germs were 
native to the soil would force their way into light 
—stunted indeed in upward growth, but strongly 
and firmly rooted. The surface of her mind was 
still and calm, and ready to receive any image 
her father might choose to present to it: but there 
was a deep and strong under current over which 
he had no control. 

They had heard but little of Philip since his 
departure, and that little was evil: he had reached 
the West Indies in safety, but had quarrelled with 
a messmate on his arrival; had fought with him 
and received some severe injuries, and when the 
vessel sailed on her homeward voyage, had been 
left behind in the hospital. Incensed as Mr. Bur- 
nett had been with his son’s conduct, he still re- 
tained so much of a father’s feelings toward him 
as to cause every enquiry to be made in the proper 
quarter, whereby his fate might be ascertained, 
and after a long delay he received the news that 
Philip Burnett had left the hospital only partially 
recovered, with the intention of obtaining a pas- 
sage to America, and here all traces of him were 
lost. His haughty and unthankful conduct to 
those around him had gained him no friends, 
and no one had been sufficiently interested in 
his movements after he quitted the hopsital to 
enquire what had become of him. 

It was on a cold, drizzily autumn afternoon 
that a wretched looking man, decrepid in person, 
though still youthful in features, clothed in rags 
and bearing in his appearance the evidences of 
the last stage of destitution, presented himself 
before Mr. Burnett’s door. In his arms he held 
a female child of two or three years old, who, 
worn out probably by hunger and weariness, had 
fallen asleep with her little head resting on his 
shoulder. Mr. Burnett, who saw the way-worn 
wanderers from his window, at once rung the 
bell, and having ordered refreshments to be given 
to the suppliant, resumed the newspaper he was 
reading. But Sarah, whose compassionate eye 
had regarded the beggar more attentively, sud- 
denly became violently agitated, and with a faint 
exclamation rose and quitted the apartment. A 
moment more and she was hanging on the wan- 
derer’s neck—it was indeed Philip Burnett, re- 
turned home to die. 

He had reached America, and under a feigned 
name had procured a tolerable livelihood for some 
time. He had, however, married most impru- 
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dently, and after passing a few wretched years } 
with his wife, found himself a widower and bur- ; 
dened with the care of the little girl in his arms. } 
He had fallen into idle and dissipated habits— 
had lost his employment, and at last smitten with 
mortal disease, had humbled his spirit for the sake ; 
of his child, and returned to the home of his youth. $ 
He knew his days were numbered, and had he ’ 
had no one to consider but himself he would have 3 
rather died in poverty and obscurity in a distant 3 
land than have allowed his father to know, much 3 
less to witness his destitution. But amidst all the 
corruption and depravity of his heart he still oved ; 
his child, and the protection and aid he would | 
have scorned to solicit for himself, he deigned to 
ask for her, and it was freely given. 

A few weeks saw the termination of Philip’s ; 
mortal eareer; but his little Helen remained, and } 
the thoughtful and affectionate Sarah was unto 
her as a mother. Her grandfather doated on } 
her, and treated her with the utmost indulgence; 
different indeed was her happy dawn of life to 
the troubled childhood of her aunt. Loving and } 
sweet as her temper was, it was far livelier than 3 
Sarah’s had ever been, and her pretty caprices 
and wayward whims instead of being harshly } 
checked by Mr. Burnett were rather encouraged. i 
She was the sunbeam of his old age—the plaything § 
of his second childhood, and it probably afforded 
him more real happiness than any one on earth. 
Though far more brilliant in complexion, and 
various in the expressions of her countenance she 
still bore a strong family resemblance to Sarah, 
in fact had the latter been a few years older it 
would been natural to have taken them for 
mother and child. 

On this little creature, so utterly dependent on $ 








her kindness, did Sarah Burnett lavish the full 3 fruit of injudicious training. 


tide of her affection, which had hitherto found no 3 
object. Her new position was of infinite advan- 
tage to her. It gave a more womanly and inde- 
pendent cast to her mind, and in increasing her 
responsibility raised her in her own esteem. And, 
as if the opening of one spring of affection had 
been the signal for the unlocking of another, so 
it was in this instance that a few months after 
lixtle Helen Burnett became an inmate of the 
family, a new and still more tender attachment 
had arisen in her heart—childish it might have 
seemed to others, but in deep and fervent natures 
like hers such a feeling arises but once. 

She was beloved and by whom? The boy was 
searcely so old as herself—indeed barely fifteen. 
Yet he seemed older than she was—so tall and 
well-grown was he, and so manly in his mind and 
manners. The bringing up of Frank Moreland 
had been the very reverse of her own. She had 
been kepta chiid beyond the years of childhood ! 
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—he had always been brought forward and en- 
couraged, and his premature displays of indepen- 
dence and spirit exulted in by his doating parents. 
A more complete contrast then Frank Moreland 
and Sarah Burnett could scarcely be found, and 
yet they loved each other. Frank Moreland was 
the only ehild of a neighboring farmer of the 
superior class, and a finer youth it was scarcely 
possible to find. At fifteen he might easily have 
passed for two or three years older: and his gay, 
good humor, animated conversation and handsome 
person made him a general favorite. Already he 
was an object of much petty rivalry among the 
young ladies of the neighborhood, and happy was 
she who at rural dance or fete could appropriate 
him to herself. It was, therefore, no wonder if 
he entertained a tolerably exalted sense of his 
own merits, and enjoyed his privileges as the 
lady-killer of the parish to the utmost. There 
were far prettier girls in Beechley than Sarah 
Burnett who would have been proud of his pre- 
ference, and entered into the mazes of a flirtation 
with him with great good will; but Sarah, timid 
and retiring, seldom went into society, and when 
she did, rather shrunk from attention than courted 
it. It was probably for this very reason that she 
caught the young and ardent fancy of the boy, 
and awakened the first dream of love in his 
youthful heart. 

It was with blushes and tears and trembling 
that she listened to the declaration of his affection 
—it was with a strange wonder at herself that 
she solemnly pledged him her faith. Years they 
both knew must elapse before their contract could 
be fulfilled; and Sarah’s natural timidity made her 
entreat that as yet their engagement might be a 
secret one. It was a sad error in judgment, the 
Mr. Burnett had 
inspired his daughter with fear never with con- 
fidence, and here was one’ of the evil effects of 
such a system. 

Nearly two years passed away, and though 
Frank Moreland was a constant visitor at Mr. 
Burnett’s house, and evidently in high favor with 
all its inmates, no one suspected the strength and 
sacredness of the tie which bound him to one of 
them. But a change was at hand. His father died, 
leaving his affairs in great disorder: and the farm 
in which Frank had been latterly assisting with 
the prospect of finally succeeding his father, had 
to be given up. All that was saved from the 
wreck of the elder Moreland’s property was 
barely sufficient to purchase a trifling annuity 
for his widow, and it became necessary that 
Frank should direct his attention to some other 
business. In this emergency application was 
made to a distant relative in the metropolis, who 
was extensively engaged in mercantile affuirs, but 
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the only way in which he professed himself able 
to serve the young man was by sending him out 
to Rio Janeiro, where he would be required to 
remain a certain number of years and gain expe- 
rience before being introduced into the concern 
at home. 
ducts himself satisfactorily during his ab@ence, he 
will have the opportunity, on his return, of taking 
an important part in our business, and a few years 
may raise him to comparative affluence. I began 
life in a similar way, and have never found reason 


to be dissatisfied with the course fortune marked ; 


out for me.” 

It was hard to part with his mother; it was 
doubly so to tear himself from Sarah Burnett. 
Yet there was something in the proposal that met 
with a favorable response in Frank Moreland’s 
breast. It held out a bright prospect for the fu- 


zling from afar—and it opened a path of adven- 
ture and change which it is so natural for the 
spirit of man to yearn for. At first he thought 
it a dire alternative, a dreadful doom which 
could not be endured, but soon the flattering 
influences of hope and ambition began to take 
effect on him, and before three days had passed 
he was not only reconciled to the prospect before 
him, but would have been dreadfully disappointed 
had anything occurred to change his destination. 
Not so Sarah Burnett. To her less buoyant mind 


it seemed as if the foundations of happiness had ; 


given way beneath her feet, and that the hour 
that separated her from Frank Moreland would 
separate them forever. What—seven long years? 


She might love on—she knew she would love on 
—not only for seven, but for seventy years should ; 


her life be spared that long; but how would it be 
with him? , Oh! the long, weary, sickening sus- 
pense—the agonized waiting for tidings of his 
welfare—the all that might have occurred, when 
a cheering letter arrived, since that letter was 
writfen—all these things rose up before her ima- 
gination, and in such an extremity of agony as she 
had never felt before, she sank suddenly down in 
the loneliness of her chamber, and clasped her 
hands before her eyes as if she could thus shut 
out the fearful images that convulsed her fancy. 
The dream, the happy dream was over. One 
hour had shivered it to atoms, andthe startling 
reality of sorrow poured on her like a flood. But 
Sarah was no longer a child. The last two years 
had made a marvellous change in the mind that 
had previously been so slow in its development. 
But in outward appearance she was still the 
shrinking and subdued girl. She had now, how- 
ever, principles and a judgment of her own. She 
saw at once what must be done—it was long 
before she would resolve to do it—but felt 


“Tf,” wrote this gentleman, ‘‘he con- 
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that their engagement must be given up. Not 
lightly, not easily could that solemn tie be un- 
loosed, and eyen when her stern decision was 
made, she was secretly vowing to love on forever 
; in her hopeless loneliness, for she felt that never 
might another’s image rest for a moment in the 
} mirror of her heart. To soothe her aged father’s 
} declining years, and to watch over the welfare of 

the little Helen with redoubled zeal, seemed now 

her only business on earth She had one more 
| bitter pang to endure—to tell Frank Moreland 
of her determination, and then to part with him 
forever. One more tempest of feeling to struggle 
‘ through, then for an entrance on the calm, dead 
sea of her future existence. 


Pn 


There was some- 
{ thing she felt like expiation in her sacrifice. 
; However innocent her motives might have been 


; —however much her conduct had been the result 
ture, an undefined and distant certainty, yet daz- ; 


of her timorous nature and ungenial education, 
she could not conceal from herself that she had 
; deceived her father. She dwelt on this idea until . 
; her error seemed to darken into a crime. She 

marvelled how it was that she had never felt so 
, guilty before, and now nothing but the abandon- 
‘ ment of her hopes seemed to her a commensurate 
; atonement. One more week and Frank Moreland 
’ would be gone—then all would be over! They 
> met as they had often met beforesin a secluded 
> corner of the cottage garden. There on. that 
} eventful evening never was a brighter moonlight, 
; or sweeter flowers, or more balmy air, but Sarah 
> Burnett no longer felt their influence—the world 
} had grown dark around her. The disclosure of 
her resolution struck Frank Moreland dumb with 
amazement, and his overwhelming agony when 
assured of her perseverance in it was a terrible 
} trial to her firmness. She had intended to set 
} before him all her reasons for this seeming harsh- 
$ ness, but the sight of his distress put them all to 
flight, and she could only weep bitterly while 
> reiterating her resolve to adhere to her purpose. 
‘ It was in vain that Frank tried to penetrate her 
motives or shake her decision. 

‘If you have ceased to love me, Sarah,” said 
> he ‘‘if you seek to be free, that you may wed 
another, only tell me so honestly and fairly, and I 
will try to endure the bitterness of my lot, as I 
best may, but if it be only from the fear that ab- 
sence will change my feelings for you, what, oh 
what my beloved one, is seven years separation 
that it should quench a love like ours?” ‘“ Well 
then be free” he said at last, with less of tender- 
ness in his tone than he had hitherto used. ‘J 
give you back your plighted faith—your lock of 
hair—and my share of the ring we broke together 
in this very spot, not two years ago. But remem- 
} ber whilst you are free Iam not so. If I may 
; not write to you, I may still love you—still hear 
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of you, through the means of others. Sarah—I 
will not give up hope, whatever you may do— 
the seven years will soon pass by—and then!” 
But wherefore dwell longer on that parting scene? 

He was gone, and Sarah said to herself again 
and again, that “all was at an end.” Yet was it 
not strange that hope was still lurking in her 
heart, and that his passionate assertion, that he 
would never change, sounded to her mind like 
the prophecy of a far off future, that might even 
yet lead to happiness. 
the thought. She said to herself it was a foolish 
dream, and even her father appeared to take more 
interest in watching for news of Frank’s safe arri- 
val at the end of his voyage than she did. Fora 
long time after Frank’s departure she strove to 
maintain the unbroken calm of her feelings. She 
would not allow herself the solace of lonely re- 
verie or secret tears—she performed her domestic 
duties more tenderly and more assiduously than 
ever. But a little circumstance simple and unim- 
portant in itself, caused her to weep bitterly, and 
to feel that the affection she had striven to crush 
was still as vigorous as ever. 





But she tried to drive away } 
} cottage. 
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She opened a box } 


which she had not examined for some months, and } 
} somewhat angular, and her face was paler than 


there she found a number of little articles which 
she had laid by from time to time, thinking with a 
girl’s delighted anticipation, that she would use 
them when she was married. There were little 
nick nacks, and ornaments for a drawing room— 
a set of beautiful chess men, the gift a friend who 
had visited them from a distance; some pretty 
trinkets; and carefully folded in blue paper, to 
preserve its colour, a piece of rich white satin, a 
remnant purchased with some hoarded pocket 
money, and blushingly confined to that receptacle 
with a vague idea that some day it might form the 
material of a bridal bonnet. She scarcely ven- 
tured a second look, but re-locking the trunk, sate 
down and wept. 


Letters arrived in due course, bearing tidings ° 


of Frank’s safe arrival at Rio Janeiro in good 
health; and others reached them from time to 
time bringing the most pleasing accounts of his 
good conduct and success. He rose rapidly in the 
esteem of the managers of the foreign establish- 
ment, and the high road to fortune seemed open 
before him. 

Years went by; six long years had passed over 
andthe seventh had commenced. Hitherto Frank’s 
letters had been filled with joyful anticipations of 
his return, but now they grew altered in their 
tone. Thetruthsoonwastold. Most advantage- 
ous offers had been made him, conditional on his 
remaining abroad séven years longer, and he had 
accepted the terms. And now Sarah Burnett 
awoke to the real state of her feelings, and saw 
that in spite of ail her resolutions, she had hoped. 
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She had looked forward to Frank’s return when 
the seven years drew near an end, with a strange 
sensation that would have been joy, had she per- 
mitted it free exercise, but this seemed the final 
casting down of the dreams of her imagination. 
Surely he did not love her now, or nothing would 
have induced him to protract his absence. The 


$ blow her own hand had dealt, had taken slow but 


sure effect, and to him she was nothing. 

Her father died, but Sarah with her niece, now 
fast growing into a lovely girl, still occupied the 
They were not rich, but they had not 
to struggle with poverty, for Mr. Burnett had 
wisely insured his life for two thousand pounds, 
and the income arising from this, with some slight 
addition from another source, was now more than 
sufficient for all their simple wants. A more ra- 
diant creature than Helen Burnett it would be 
difficult for a poet to imagine or a painter to pour- 
tray. Besides having, as I before said, a strong re- 
semblance to her aunt, she was lovelier than that 
aunt had ever been, even in her loveliest days— 
and it was a sad truth that Sarah Burnett at twenty- 
eight, was not the Sarah Burnett of ten or eleven 
years earlier. Her figure had grown spare and 


ever—there was still the mild blue eyes, and the 
delicate features, but her brow was no longer 
smooth, her hair had become thin and weak, and 
her whole form and face looked common and pre- 
maturely aged. Her health was very delicate, 
and at the very time when feminine beauty should 
be the richest and most luxuriant, Sarah Burnett 
was shadowed by habitual suffering, and blighted 
happiness. Frank Moreland’s mother, now an old 
woman, was already indulging in glad anticipa- 
tions of her son’s speedy return, but Sarah would 
not encourage herself to hope again; she could not 
realize the belief that he would ever come back ; 
her sensitive spirit shrunk in dread from the 
chance of another disappointment. She went 
quietly on in the accustomed path of duty; the 
care of her house, of her beautiful niece and of 
the poor around her, filling up the most part of 
her time. But time stays not on his course, how- 
ever noiselessly his waves may flow, and when 
Sarah Burnett was in the thirty-first year of her 
age, the exile of Frank Moreland was ended, and 
he once more set foot on his native shores. 

Yes, he had returned—handsomer, sprightlier, 
more fascinating than ever, with improved man- 
ners, enlarged intellect, and in all the flush and 
pride of manhood. He had been prosperous be- 
yond his utmost hopes, and he was very shortly to 
be made a partner of the English branch of the 
concern, in which he had given so much satisfac- 
tion. Then it was that the contrast between them 
smote grb full force on Sarah’s mind—he scarcely 
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yet in his meridian, she already past her prime, 
blighted in beauty, and feeble in frame. It is true 
that the tumult of her feelings, when they met, 
had given unwonted color to her cheeks, and a 
varying expression to her countenance, which had 
caused Frank to express his surprize that she 
should be so little changed, but the momentary 
flush soon subsided, and he never repeated the ob- 
servation. Day after day he saw her and always 
addressed her kindly, even affectionately, but he 
never adverted to the past. Vainly was her throb- 
bing ear alive to every word and tone, that might 
indicate a continuance of the feelings of other 
days, and she whose own hand had rashly severed 
the tie between them, durst not breathe one word 
of her unchanged affection. She was convinced 
against her own will that he was utterly changed, 
that a great gulf was now set between them, and 
that she was really older than he, not by one year 
of time alone, but by an age of thought and suf- 
fering. Daily too, he saw Helen, the young and 
brilliant creature just entering on life’s most en- 
chanting period, and was it unnatural that he 
should replace in his mind the fair image, which 





though cherished long during his absence, had no 


more 4 counterpart in her who had been its orig- 


inal? Over Helen, too, achange had come. Her 
step grew less light, her laugh less frequent, there 
was a shadow on her beautiful brow, and the 
smile with which she greeted Frank Moreland’s 
almost daily entrance was now accompanied by a 
blush. Who so quick to discern its cause as 
Sarah Burnett? She saw at once what was pas- 
sing in the young girl’s mind, and summoning up 
all her courage for the task, she resolved to speak 
to Frank on the subject, and if she found that he 
really loved Helen, to assure him that she would 
give her free and full consent to their union. The 
first time she saw Frank alone she was about to 
commence the subject with beating heart and 
flushed cheek, when he startled and surprized her 
by speaking of it himself. He avowed his love 
for Helen without disguise or embarrassment, and 
appealed to her for consent as the natural guar- 
dian of the orphan girl. 

‘You were wiser than I, dear Sarah,” he said, 
‘‘ when so many years ago you relieved us from the 
bonds, which we in our almost childish folly had 
woven. You are still dear, very dear to me, how 
can one so excellent be otherwise? But you knew, 
better than I, the change that time must effect in 
us, and that the day would come when my feel- 
ing for you would be that of a brother to a most 
beloved elder sister. The precious being whose 
happiness I ask you to confide to my keeping, does 
not look up to you with more reverential attach- 





ment than I do. Sarah, my love for you now, is such 
as a mortal might feel towards a guardian angel.” $ 
Vor. V.—2 ;, 


This was the closing struggle in the history of 
Sarah Burnett’s heart. Itonly remained to trample 
out the last sparks of hope and fear, that had been 
rekindled by Frank Moreland’s return, and to try 
to extinguish the love, which instead of a folly 
would become a crime. She had only now to 
assist in the arrangements of the nuptials—to 
dress the young and beautiful bride, and to sit 
down in her lonely cottage on the evening of the 
marriage, a sad 4nd chastened being, whose part 
on earth was accomplished. In turning over the 
same trunk, the contents of which had so moved 
her when she looked on them years before, she 
had found the piece of snowy satin which in fancy 
had been destined for her own bridal decoration. 
‘It shall be worn by Frank Moreland’s bride” 
thought she, and it formed the head dress of the 
fair Helen on her marriage day. 

In the little church yard of Beechley there is a 
tomb whose inscription informs you, that it is sa- 
cred to the memory of the Rev. Charles Burnett— 
to that of Charlotte his wife, and Philip his only © 
son. Another name is added to the list—it is 
that of Sarah Burnett, aged thirty-five. Ask those 
who were around her in her latter days, of what 
she died, and one will tell you that it was of some 
unascertained internal disease, another that she 
wasghe victim of decline, and others perhaps that 
it was of a complication of disorders. We, who 
knew her secret history, could give a truer answer 
—she died of a weary spirit and of a slowly bro- 
ken heart. 


I WILL FORGET THEE. 


BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


“T wit forget thee!” I said in my pride, 

When the flowers of autumn lay dead at my side, 
“T will forget thee! no more thou art dear, 

No longer I yield thee a thonght or a tear.” 

But spring has returned with her blossomings sweet, 
And brightly again are they spread at my feet, 

A spell with their coming is over me cast, 

And fondly they breathe of thy love and the past. 


” 


“T will forget thee!” I said when the song 

Merrily gushed with its joyousness on, 

For deadened and lost in the mirth and the glee 
Seemed all the heart’s fondness it cherished for thee, 
But there stole on my ear, when the day was at rest, 
A melody sweet as the song of the blest, 

Andrall its wild plaining then felt but a part, 

Of the sadness that dwelt in my own gushing heart. 
“T will forget thee!” I say when the morn 

Is first in its glory and radiance born, 

For Time weareth on—day fadeth away, 

I toil with the weary, am light with the gay; 

But at eve when the twilight is deepening above, 

I kneel to the Father of Mercy and Love, 

Then, even as ever, thy spirit is there, 

And thine is the blessing, for thee is the prayer 
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SUNRISE AT NEW LONDON. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue welkin glows. What floods of purple light 
Announce the coming of the King of Day! 

The streaming rays that every moment grow 
More tremulously bright, like guards uplift 
The diamond-pointed spear, and swiftly run 
Before his chariot. Lo!—with dazzling pomp 
The gates of morning burst, and forth he comes, 
In light ineffable, and strength supreme, 
Best image of the God that rules the world. 
Hill-top, and saered spire, and monument 
Receive him first, with princely reverence, 
And blushing, point him to the vales below. 
The sea doth greet him, fleck’d with gliding sails, 
That catch his radiance on their breasts of snow, 
While joyously the little islands touch 
Their waving coronets in loyalty. 

And dost thou share the brilliance, old Montauk, 
Ultima Thule of that noble isle, 
Against whose shores the everlasting surge 
Long travelling on, and ominous of wrath, « 
Incessant beats? Thou lift’st a nightly torch 
Unto the vex’d and storm-toss’d mariner, 
Guiding him safely toward his home again:— 
So may we, in our hours of darkness, light 
The lamp of charity, and with its beam 
Solace the wandering sons of want and woe. 


Up go the aspiring rays, and reddening fall 
On dome and spreading tree, and cheerful haunt 
Of peace and plenty. Here, our fathers dwelt 
Simply in ancient times, the scatter’d huts 
Of the dark Indian, mingling with their own. 
Methinks, even now, amid yon garden shades, 
Or on the margin of his lilied lake 
Sage Winthrop walks, our old colonial sire, 
Musing how best to advance his country’s weal— 
On his broad forehead sits the conscious thought 
Of power annex’d with pride, and that pure warmth 
Of patriotism which nerv’d him to endure 
Toil and privation, for the infant state 
That well his wisdom rul’d. 

See—rosy beams 
Kindle around the pleasant home, where dwelt 
The saintly Huntington, in danger tried, 
The firm in battle, and the fond of peace. 
High in the friendship of Mount Vernon’s chief, 
And warmly reverene’d by the land he serv’d, 
He walk’d in meekness on to life’s decline, 
Seeking that honor which from God doth come, 
And hath its crown above these starry skies. 


But ah!—the slant rays tint a lowly grave, 
Where rests the tuneful bard by Nature lov’d. 
Brainard—the echoes of thy spirit-lyre 

Do warn us hither, and we fain would sit 
Beside thy. pillow, and’cbitmune with thee. 
Oh, gentle friend, the autumnal dews are chill 
Upon thy grassy bed, and the frail flowers 
Whose sadden’d hearts are ominous of ill, 
Cling closely there, as if they knew that thou 
Like them, did’st feel an early frost, and die. 





Yet art thou of that band who cannot die 
Thou hast a dwelling with us, and thy words 
Are sweetly on our lips, at close of day— 
At lamp-light, by the hearth-stone. Unforgot 
Shalt thou remain, for the sweet germs of song 
Do flourish, when the gauds of wealth and power 
Sink to oblivion. 

But the rising sun 
Stays not his course. The broad horizon takes 
His kingly message—on he goes, to wake 
The self-same joys and sorrows that have trod 
Beside him since Creation. In his track 
We read the chronicles of days that were, 
And legends that the hoary-headed keep 
In memory’s treasure-house, when pitiless war 
And Arnold’s treason woke such fires as made 
A people homeless. See, on yonder spot, 
Where the white column marks the butied brave, 
Came the pale widow, and her orphan band, 
Searching ’:nid piles of carnage for the forms 
More dear than life. 

But sure, yon glorious orb 
*Mid all the zones thro’ which his chariot rolls, 
Beholds no realm more favor’d than our own. — 
Here, in this broad, green West. So, may he find 
Hands knit in brotherhood, and hearts inspir’d 
With love to Him, from whom all blessings flow. 


EVENING HOODURS. 
BY MISS M. MILES. 


Frienps are gather’d round! 
Low music whispers near 
The tones, that fell of old 
So sweetly on mine ear! 
And smiles are on each lip, 
Sweet words of kindness, blent 
With laughter’s silvery fall, 
And tones of merriment! 
They are calling back the past! 
The dear, old times of yore, 
When every hope of life— 
A tinge of sunlight bore. 
’ They speak of gatherings 
Around the social hearth, 
And many pleasant scenes 
*Midst the loveliness of earth. 


Now mournful is the tone 
They’re speaking of the dead, 
The loved! above whose graves 
The bitter tears were shed. 
Their voices mournful fall, 
And wake some memory— 
E’en in the hour of mirth, 
Of the loved and lost to me. 
My heart is like a haunted spot, 
A grief, earth cannot still, , 
Is there; and memory’s spectre band 
Its secret chambers fill. 
The bless'd dead, %is sweet to think 
This “leaf of healing” given, 
One less may love us here below 
One more to watch: in heaven! 
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THE VETERAN. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tue old man sat by the way-side, weary and 
travel-soiled. His stick and scanty bundle lay 
beside him on the bank. His head was unco- 
vered, and the thin gray locks, blowing about 
in the wind, appealed with silent pathos to the 
passers by; for the old man was poor and home- 
less, and had wandered from a distant sea-port, 
depending on the charity of strangers for his daily 
bread. He had come from a foreign land, where 
he had buried the last of his children—come back 
to die in his native soil when it should please God 
to end his weary pilgrimage. And for all he knew 
there was not one in the wide world of his name 
or lineage. 

The old man at length arose and resumed his 
journey. Toward evening he reached the brow of 
a gentle hill. A village lay but a short distance 
ahead. It was a quiet and beautiful place, ap- 
proached by a road fringed with willows and 
crossed by a rustic bridge. In the distance to 


the right was seen the white spire of the church, 
peeping above the dark old trees. The houses 
did not stand on the street, but were built each 
m its little garden, so that the place had an 


irregular but very lovely appearance. It was 
studded with fine old trees, through whose vistas 
the yellow afternoon sunbeams came drowsily 
down, giving it a quiet and dreamy aspect, 
strangely alluring to one who, like that old man, 
was weary with travel and sorrow, and would 
fain repose in some -retired corner until death 
released him from his toils. 

He paused at the entrance of the village, and 
looked around. Here and there at the doorways, 
females were sitting, either knitting or sewing. 
From the gardens behind the houses came the 
sleepy hum of bees, occasionally drowned in the 
merry voices of children playing. The whole 
scene had an air of such domestic quiet and hap- 
piness that the old man again laid down his 
bundle, and sat on the railing of the bridge, with 
the faint hope that some one would take pity on 
his gray hairs and offer him a supper and bed 
in this sweet spot. And as he sat there many 
thoughts passed through his mind. He recalled 
the time when he too had been a careless boy, 
like those he saw sporting through the village, 
with no thought except that sometime he would 
become a soldier and go forth into the world to 
make a name and fortune, and then come back 
and enjoy it in his native village. He remem- 
bered how he had. set out, with sanguine hopes, 
to realize this dream, and how he had met disap- 
pointment after disappointment, until, at length, 





sorrowed and dejected, he had come back to a 
more quiet life. Then he thought of the few, the 
very few years of happiness that followed, until 
his wife died and he was left, ruined in his humble 
fortunes, with a family of helpless innocents. He 
saw again the day on which, with that little group, 
he had set forth to a distant land, in the hope of 
there repairing his fortunes; and then, fast and 
thick, subsequent events crowded on him—how 
his eldest daughter had married against his con- 
sent and gone he knew not whither, how one by 
one his children died, how his scanty property 
wasted away, and how he had, at length, de- 
parted, old and in poverty, with the determination 
to beg his way back to his native parish and there 
die. As these things came up to his memory, as 
he remembered how much he had already suffered 
and how far he had yet to go before he could hope 
to see his journey’s end, the tears again came into 
his eyes, for he felt that he could not bear up much 
longer. 

‘*«To-day,” he murmured, ‘‘I have gone din- 
nerless, and God knows whether I shall find a 
meal to-night. An old man’s hairs cannot always 
win him the crumbs of a table or protect him from 
insult. Ah! if my poor child were yet living, I 
would have some one to protect and aid me, for 
she ever loved me. I was too harsh in forbidding 
her marriage with Henry, who, though p wild lad, 
was a good one, and, if he lives, has made her a 
worthy husband. Perhaps my curse is now re- 
acting on myself—God knows! But it will soon be 
over,” he said with a melancholy sigh, as he rose 
feebly and took up his bundle, ‘‘I feel this old 
frame giving way. If I could reach my parish I 
might find some former acquaintance to afford me 
a bed to die on—but that will never be, that will 
never be,” he said, shaking his head despondingly, 
‘“‘On the roadside or in a ditch will be my last 
pillow.” 

He staggered feebly along, and was now in the 
heart of the village. Numerous were the glances 
cast at him, but no one offered him a shelter. 
Now and then the children paused from their 
play, and their eyes followed him for an instant 
as he passed down the street; but that was all. 
His steps grew more feeble, and his heart sunk 
within him, 

He look around in search of some one to apply 
to; but the faces he saw were forbidding, and he 
moved on. At length he stood before a shady 
cottage of the better sort, at the door of which sat 
a boy breathless from beating his hoop around the 
village, while a mild, matronly face was visible 
just inside. The aspect of the cottage, and all 
around it was quiet and soothing, and the old 
man felt that there, if anywhere, he would find 
compassionate hearts, 
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‘“‘Mother,” said one of the children inside, a 
sweet little girl of five, ‘“do see the poor old man 
at the door—he looks tired and hungry, mother— 
shan’t I give him some bread and milk?” 

The mother looked, and, for the first time, saw 
the veteran. He stood, leaning on his stick, his 
hat in hand, mutely appealing with his look of 
weariness and his thin, unbared gray hairs, to 
her sympathy. Her heart was touched and she 
advanced to the door, her little daughter follow- 
ing, clinging to her dress, and looking up into the 
veteran’s face with a gaze of mingled pity and 
fear. 

“Your face is sweet and kind, dear madam,” 
said the old man, with a tremulous voice, for his 
heart was still stirred by the memories of other 
times, “and, though happy and beautiful now, 
looks as if it had once seen sorrow. I feel that I 
shall not ask in vain for a morsel for supper and 
leave to sleep in some outhouse—or, for bread 
only, if you have no humble place for an old man 
to lie in. I have eaten nothing since morning 
and <n worn down with travel. God will bless 
you, ma’am, for what you do for me.” 

The old man’s words had been broken and 
earnest, and listened to by the woman with 
strange interest. With her finger on her cheek 
she stood drinking them in as if life and death 
depended on her hearing every syllable. As he 
proceeded her eyes expressed a strange wonder 
and doubt, but when he ceased, she advanced 
close to him, and laying her hand on his shoulder, 
while she peered into his face as if she would read 
every lineament there, she said breathlessly. 

‘*Is your name, Morton—John Morton?” 

The’ old man started and looked at her eagerly, 
and with wild astonishment. 

“It is—it is,” she said, ‘father, don’t you 
know your daughter?” and she clasped her arms 
around his neck and sobbed hysterically, now 
looking eagerly up into his face, and now again 
convulsively ethbracing him. The father was 
not less affected, and wept alond. 

‘Oh! my child’’—was all he could say. 

His grand-children stood around, but half com- 
prehending the scene, yet joining their tears with 
their mother’s and his. 

When all were more composed, each told the 
history of their lives during the years they had 
been separated. The father narrated his misfor- 
tunes and the death of all his family, and at this 
the daughter wept afresh. Hers was a brighter 
story. She and her husband had prospered, and 
had often written to her parent, but the letters 
miscarried, and thinking him still unforgiving she 
had ceased, at length, to write. 

That night was’ the first time for months, the 
veteran did not sleep among strangers. 











CROW NEST. 


BY MRS. C. H. FORD. 


A First voyage wp the Hudson is an era in life. 
I say up, for the emotions felt in descending are 
not so powerful as those experienced in ascending 
it. And the cause is obyious. In the voyage 
from New York the character of the scenery 
ascends, by progressive steps, in the scale of 
sublimity, until it attains the climax at West 
Point; while, in descending from Albany, you 
suddenly enter the grandest reach of the river 
at Crow Nest, from whence the hills, on either 
side, became tamer every mile. 

My first voyage up the Hudson was in my 
eighteenth year, when I was full of Bulwer’s 
‘* Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
After entering the Highlands at Stony Point my 
delight and enthusiasm became rapturous. I 


then just published. 


tried to fancy myself on the great German river ; 
and a somewhat vivid imagination crowned the 
bold crags around and the shadowy nooks under 
them, with ruined castles overgrown with vine. 
A German traveller, who happened to be of our 
party, flattered me by declaring that the Hudson 
was inferior to the Rhine, only in the absence of 
castles and villages on the banks, and the vine- 
yards on the sides of the hills. When the steamer 
rounded the point below West Point, and the gray 
walls of Fort Putnam, half buried in trees, looked 
grimly down from their eyrie, my rapture became 
inexpressible, and I continued silent until we 
landed at the station, where we intended to 
remain a few days. 

That sojourn at West Point I shall never forget. 
I had hitherto been kept at school, and had seen 
none of the majestic scenery which our country 
affords. Everything was new to me; and my 
enthusiasm consequently. was unbounded. I 
climbed the steep approaches to Fort Putnam, 
hunted out many a wild dingle in the surround- 
ing forests, and with the recklessness of impul- 
sive girlhood, ventured unaccompanied into places 
where I should now be afraid to go even with an 
attendant. On a fine moonlight evening a party 
was made up to row over in a barge to Bull Hill. 
Two of the gentlemen were flute-players and took 
their instruments. That evening was like a happy 
dream. 

As I looked on the silvered top of the Crow 
Nest, while the base of the hill was buried in 
gloom, I was forcibly reminded of Drake’s de- 
scription of the scene, and, unconsciously repeated 
his graphic lines. 

‘“’'T is the middle watch of a summer’s night; 
The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 


Naught is seen in the vault on high, 
But the moon and the stars and the cloudless sky, 
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And the flood which rolls its milky hue— 
A river of light on the welkin blue. 

e moon looks down on old Crow Nest, 
She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw, 

In a silver cone on the waves below; 
His sides are broken by spots of shade, 
By the walnut boughs and the cedar made, 
And thro’ their clustering branches dark, 
Glimmers and dies the fire-fly’s spark, 
Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Thro’ the rifts of the gathering tempest’s rack. 
The stars are on the moving stream, 

And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 
A burnished length of wavy beam, 

In an eel-like spiral line below.” 

The best view of Crow Nest and the river 
below, is that represented in the accompanying 
engraving, Which gives the landscape as it appears 
from a bluff on the face of Bull Hill in the neigh- 
borhood of Undercliff. Immediately in front rises 
Crow Nest, bold, dark and shaggy. Further down 
the Hudson is the plain on which stands West 
Point, the white buildings of which, on a sunshiny 
day, came out in bold relief against the dark green 
of the surrounding prospect. At its feet the blue 
river washes along, and is seen winding in and 
out among the hills, until lost in distance. Half 
way up the acclivity behind West Point, appears a 
mass of broken wall overgrown with trees. That 
is Fort Putnam, hallowed by many a historical 
recollection! 

I do not recollect the gnarled and blasted tree 
which the artist has introduced into the engraving ; 
but it gives an appropriate wildness to the scene, 
and I have no doubt it is there. Nor is the eagle, 
soaring aloft, to be attributed to the painter’s 
fancy, for I have often seen this noble bird from 
West Point. 


THE LOST CHILD. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 
Tue eve came on all cold and gray, 
Yet still our dear one was away, 
We missed her merry laugh and play, 
Her step of bounding glee; 
We gazed into each others eyes, 
With looks of sadness and surprise, 
Where could our darling be? 
We roamed the wood that crowned the hill, 
We searched in haste the ruined mill, 
We cried aloud, but all was still, 
The twilight grew more drear; 
The gurgling of the rushing rill, 
The wailing of the whipporwill, 
Was all that we could hear. 


We saw beneath the torch’s gleam 
Each eye with silent anguish beam, 
Whene’er it rested on the stream, 
Yet no one lingered there; 
We even fondly strove to seem, 
Unconscious of what all must dream, 
But turn from in despair, 
2* 





The mother’s voice grew sad and wild, 
She shrieked in grief “‘my child! my child!” 
The answer came in echoes mild 
That mocked her agony; 
Few words of cheer our way beguiled, 
Some whispered hope and faintly smiled, 
But not one heart beat free. 


Night passed away and came,again, 

And still our eager search was vain, 

We could no more the fears restrain 
That every lip exprest; 

We thought with deep and bitter pain 

If still she lived what woe must reign 
Within that young child’s breast. 

And some a weary aspect wore, 

And murmured, “let us seek no more, 

We've tracked the mountains o’er and o’er, 
Each woodland, vale and dell,” 

But we who Joved, deep courage bore, 

A new-born strength unknown before 
Seemed in our souls to dwell, 

We journeyed on for her dear sake 

By lonely wood and silent lake, 

We saw another morn awake 
But joyed not in its light; 

We turned our homeward path to take, 

When crouching ’neath a tangled brake 
The lost one met our sight, 


She lay in listless slumber there, 

Her cheek was pale as if with care, 

And wet with dew her golden hair 
That swept the grassy sod; 

Tears rested on the lashes fair, 

Her little hands were clasped in prayer 
As if she sought her God, 

If sleep or death we hardly knew, 

We dared not think our hopes were true, 

Our struggling breath we scarcely drew, 
Yet raised her from the earth; 

Then in her eyes of deepest blue 

A ray of light came gleaming through, 
Tho’ gone their sparkling mirth. 

A shuddering horror shook her frame 

As if she feared some word of blame, 

But o’er her face a smile there came, 
And clearer grew her gaze; 

Then thought we of a sacred claim, 

And softly breathed His holy name, 
Who owned our thanks and praise. 


BE OF COURAGE. 


Bear up, oh! sister, in the way of life, 

Nor droop if ills and disappointments come; 
For she who faces fearlessly the strife 

Will pass all perils and arrive at home! 
Whene’er the path is ragged, think of him 
Who toiled beneath the cross (his eye-sight dim 

With drops of bloody sweat) on Calv’ry’s hill! 
Oh! tho’ thy cup be bitter to the brim, 

Endure—for thee he suffered—bear up still. 

B. F. T. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC LOVERS; 
OR, WHO GOVERNS. 
A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


A little can I read.” 


“In Nature’s infinite book of secresy : 
“T am lost, Colas!’ exclaimed M. de Larme, | 
as he came home from the Bureau of Admiralty in 
Paris, at a very unusual hour, and threw himself 
agitated on a seat. ‘We must part, my boy: I 
can no longer provide for you, I cannot keep the 
promise I made your mother, to take care of you 
like a father.” 

Colas Rosier, who had never seen his master 
thus moved, started up as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt. He was indeed desolate, if deprived of the 
protection of M. de Larme, with whom he had 
lived several years, In the country hamlet, where 
he was brought up by his mother, a seamstress, he 
had learned nothing except to write a good hand; 
and helped her to earn a maintenance by the 
wages he obtained as a copyist. His present 
benefactor was a friend to his mother, and adopted 
Colas when he was very young. . He occupied the 
place of private secretary to M. de Larme, and ; 
was treated by him with parental kindness; be- 
sides, he was looked upon as the heir to the pro- 
perty of the old man, who was sixty years of age } 
and had no children. $ 

‘You are lost?’’ repeated Colas, bewildered— 
‘* what have you done, dear M. de Larme?” 

‘‘Nothing!” answered the marine secretary, 
throwing his port-folio on the table before him, 
‘‘ Nay, I wili teil you directly. I give you all I 
possess, Colas, as my parting legacy. If I do not 
come home to-morrow, know that I am sent to 
prison. Seek another situation, when you can 
find one suitable, and think of me as an honest 
man, whatever they may say to the contrary.” 

Colas was much affected; he besought his foster 
father with tears to tell him what had happened; 
and vowed he would rather die than leave him. 

The old man was long silent. At length he 
said, ‘‘ Colas, I will tell you, and you only, what 
has befallen me. You must speak of it, however, 
to no one; your doing so might cost you your 
liberty, perhaps your life. I will confide in you, 
because you, if no other person, will believe me 
innocent.” 

The young man promised silence, and M. de 
Larme continued, 

‘There is a deficit in the marine treasury of 
more than half a million.| The thing is no longer 
to be concealed—nay, it is already notorious. My 
employer, M. de Gatry, has ruined himself by 




















wasteful expenditures. To save himself, he will 

sacrifice an innocent victim, and has selected me. 

He offered me first forty, then sixty thousand 

livres, if I would write him a letter, confessing 

myself guilty. He pleaded that I had neither 

wife nor child, nor estate to lose, while he had 

everything, One part of the world was as good 

to me as another. He tried every means of per- 

suading me—promises—supplications; and when 

I continued unyielding he resorted to threats. 

‘There is no safety for you,’ said he, ‘if you do- 
not accede to my plan. I sent to you for the 

books; I altered them to suit my purpose; no one 

will doubt your guilt. 
heaven! you shall swing first!—choose now—and 
remember, the game is for life!’ 

“IT was in the extremity of anguish: he was 
desperate, and ready even to murder me on the 
spot, if I refused to comply.” 

‘€ My dear sir!’ cried Colas, ‘I will run to the 
minister; to Cardinal Bernis; to the king—and 
implore their protection,” and the youth started up. 

“‘Stay—if you would not kill me!” exclaimed 
M. de Larme. 


If you will ruin me, by 


‘You have promised silence; take 
not a step—speak not a syllable! I will not have 
you plunged with me into destruction. M. 
Gatry, at my request, has given me time for de- 
cision; I have twenty-four hours to deliberate. 
To-morrow at ten I must make up my mind, 
either to copy word for word the letter he has 
given me, send it to him, and quit Paris by the 
I must not, 


de 


next post, or be in prison by eleven. 
meanwhile, leave this house, nor you either: it is 
forbidden to both of us, and his spies are near. 
The attempt would be as much as our lives are 
worth. The desperate venture every risk.” 

** And what will you do, dear father?” asked 
Colas, sadly. 

‘‘ Put my trust in God, Colas; he will not suffer 
the innocent to come to harm. I will await the 
arrest: in the hands of the law I shall at least be 
safe from the assassin’s knife. Then I will dis- 
close all; and let the consequences be what they 
may. Till then be silent as the grave! I give 
you all my property; if I perish it is yours; if I 
am adjudged guiltless your fortunes shall be still 
my care.” 

They talked more of this unfortunate affair; and 
the more they spoke, the more calm and confident 
became M. de Larme, supported as he was by a 
pure conscience. Colas on the other hand became 
more and more agitated, After an hour, M. de 
Larme retired to his chamber, and sat down to 
his writing-table. He considered himself already 
a dying man, and put his papers in order. 

Colas, as he parted with his foster father, went 
down into the interior court of the hotel, in the 
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rear of which were M. de Larme’s lodgings. The ; 


hotel belonged to the Compte D’Oron, who resided 
there, and maintained one of the most splendid 
establishments in Paris. It had been rumored 
that the Prince de Loubise was a suitor of the 
Compte’s daughter. The prince, indeed, was a 
constant visitor at the house, and seemed to inte- 
rest himself much in the affairs of the young coun- 
tess. But the world did not know that his visits 
were less for the sake of the countess than for that 
of her playmate and companion, Mademoiselle 
Pauline de Pons. 
property, and wholly dependant on the Compte’s 
favor. 
tions of the prince, who was more than forty years 
old, though he was elegant in person and perfectly 
accomplished in the manners of a courtier. The 
beautiful girl had eyes only for her handsome 
young neighbor, Colas. That youth had business 
very frequently at the hotel, and with Mademoiselle 
Pauline. He wrote songs and composed music for 
her and the young countess; and was always ready 
to be employed in their service. He was never 
so happy as in the society of Pauline, but did not 
dream that he possessed her heart. He always 
entered her presence without embarrassment— 
and quitted it without any throbbing of the heart 
—for the fever of passion was yet unknown to him. 

Pauline stood at a window which overlooked 
the court, and saw Colas walking to and fro with 
gestures of despair. She was greatly alarmed; 
threw open the window, and called his name. 
He did not hear at first—but when she called 
again ‘“‘Colas,” and beckoned to him, he silently 
obeyed, and ascended to the apartment where she 
was. 

‘“‘What is the matter, Colas? For heaven’s 
sake, tell me, what has happened?” cried she, as 
she perceived when he entered that he had been 
weeping. He made no reply. 

Dear Colas, speak! Your silence frightens 
me; I tremble all over. Has any misfortune be- 
fallen you? tell it me, whatever it is; I conjure 
you!” 

But the youth was still silent, and only sighed 
in answer to her questions, 

Pauline was greatly distressed. ‘‘ How, Colas,” 
exclaimed she—‘‘you do not think me worthy of 
an answer! How have I deserved this?—have I 
lost your esteem? Speak—leave me no longer in 
this dreadful suspense !” 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle Pauline,” cried Colas— 
“Jet me keep silence. I can tell you nething— 
only that—we must part. To-morrow morning I 
leave home—perhaps Paris!” 

Poor Pauline grew deadly pale as she heard 
this—and sank upon her seat. Then she seized 
the young man’s hand, as if to detain him, and 


Pauline was an orphan, without 


She cared little, nevertheless, for the atten- 














—, 


asked why he was going to leave her. He did 
not answer. 

After a pause she repeated her question in a 
trembling voice. Her eyes were filled with tears. 
‘*Do you care so little for me,”’ said she reproach- 
fully, ‘‘that you will not even tell me why you 
must leave Paris? Colas, if that were the case, 
I would hate you with all my heirt—if I could! 
But I could not, Colas. I have no friend but 
you—go, then. You will find plenty of friends, 
but none who takes so warm an interest in your 
fortunes. Go, then—Colas,” and covering her 
face with her hands, she sobbed audibly. 

Colas was deeply moved at the sight of her 
tears. ‘Ah, lovely Pauline,” said he, ‘it is not 
my fault that I must go. 
stay! How much your sympathy affects me! If 
you only knew: - 

Pauline looked up, and answered—‘‘ you are 
but a hypocrite, who pretend to care for me, and 
torture me thus! I thank heaven I have not a 
brother; if he were like you—it would kill me!” 

‘‘ And if I had a sister,” said the young man, 
tremulously, ‘‘and she were like you—how happy 
I should be to pour my sorrows into her heart. 
But “4 

“Confide your sorrows to me; perhaps, dear 
Colas, I can help you with good advice. Think of 
me as a sister.”’ She rose and offered him her hand. 


How gladly would I 








Colas took her hand, and pressed it respectfully 
to his lips, then lifted his eyes, in much embar- 
rassment to those of the sweet girl, who was 
determined to share his sorrowful secret. In the 
earnestness of her entreaty, her small white hand 
rested on his shoulder; what wonder if for an 
instant he forgot himself, and clasped her to his 
breast? Colas felt as if in a new world. He 
could have no secret from his adopted sister. He 
confided to her under an injunction of eternal 
secresy, all that he had half an hour before learned 
from M. de Larme. 

Pauline was shocked at what she heard, but 
not in despair. She loved; and to those who love 
nothing seems impossible. 

‘¢Be consoled, dear Colas,” she said at length, 
“you shall not leave Paris. Something must be 
thought of to save your foster father.” 

‘* But,” interrupted Colas, “‘ without betraying 
anything?” 

“Let me think,” said Pauline, passing her hand 
across her forehead. ‘‘Go, now, Colas; leave me 
alone. I will think what is best to be done.” 

Colas obeyed, but turned round as he reached 
the door, and said—“‘ Sister Pauline, if you betray 
me I will never in my life have a sister again!” 

The Prince de Loubise’s carriage stopped before 
the hotel. He ascended the stairs as Pauline was 
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coming out of the room where had just passed 
the interview with Colas. Her cheeks wore an 
unusual bloom; her eyelids were moist with re- 
cent tears; the prince had never seen her look so 
charming. 

‘* What an angel you are, Panline!”’ said he, as 
he took her hand and kissed it. She returned 
with him to the apartment she had quitted, and 
expressed her regret that the Compte was not at 
home to receive his distinguished guest; he having 
driven out with his wife and daughter. 

“T wish only,” exclaimed the gallant prince, 
‘that every other accident of my life may prove 
as fortunate as this of not finding the Compte at 
home!” 

Pauline was used to his flatteries, and paid no 
heed to this and other compliments. Her thoughts 
were occupied about Colas—and the sad affair of 
M. de Larme. At first she had thonghts of dis- 
closing all to Compte d’Oron. His influence, she 
hoped, if prudently employed, might avert destruc- 
tion from the head of the honest old secretary. 
But her courage sank when she remembered the 
Compte’s selfishness, and his haughty indifference 
to the sufferings of those with whom he had not 
particular acquaintance. The unexpected arrival 
of Prince de Loubise turned her thoughts into a 
different channel. He, the accomplished courtier, 
who had access at all times to the Cardinal Bernis, 
then the all-powerful minister—who could even 
obtain the king’s ear, he and no other could here 
interpose with certainty of success. 

‘* My lord,” she said to him at length, in reply 
to, his unnumbered compliments—‘‘I pray you, 
leave off jesting! I have something serious to 
say to you.” 

‘And does the beautiful Pauline,” asked the 
prince—‘‘ imagine that the most sincere and ardent 
love is only a jest?” 

“Yours, at least.” 

‘Tf my love is a jest, then all heaven and earth 
has of beauty, is also; then there is nothing true 
under the sun; then Pauline, even your loveliness, 
your grace, the seducing magic of your presence, 
is all delusion and deception.” 

‘‘Or rather, your eyes deceive you, seeing more 
than there is.” 

‘‘Nay—seeing but faintly, by reason that they 
are dazzled by your charms.” 

‘‘T entreat you, prince, think better of me than 
to. suppose I am pleased with all this nonsense, 
Do you wish to prove to me that you are the most 
accomplished flatterer in the world? I know it 
well—as the whole court and the city also know, 
You certainly do not expect me to believe all you 
say! Ah, my lord, entertain not such an opinion 


of my understanding.” 
‘¢ You are a pretty sophist,” replied he. 


“But 








if you believe in any truth, believe in the sincerity 
of the feelings I express. For the truth of what 
I say, I will pledge my life—my heart’s blood—” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid, prince; talk not of blood; I do 
not like the mention of it. If I really have the 
honor to possess any portion of your esteem——” 

‘<Tf—indeed,”’ interrupted the prince—and here 
followed a torrent of protestations, which it is un- 
necessary to repeat. 

Mademoiselle de Pons knew how to make the 
best use of the opportunity thus presented. She 
said she had a favor to ask, which was very near 
her heart: and the prince, before hearing her re- 
quest, promised it should be granted. She then 
communicated to him, in the strictest confidence, 
what she had heard of the misfortune of the old 
marine secretary, in whom she felt a very great 
interest, because he occupied lodgings in the rear 
of the Compte’s hotel. ‘‘ Here, prince,” she con- 
cluded—‘‘ is an opportunity for the quiet exercise 
of your unselfish benevolence. You can serve 
the innocent. There is no hope of succor for him 
but in you. Your word with Cardinal Bernis—” 

‘‘Qh, as to the cardinal,” cried the prince, ‘I 
trust him not. He is the patron of that rascally 
Gatry, with whose daughter, if I mistake not, he 
is in love. The cardinal must be left quite out of 
the roll. But—.” The prince was silent, rubbed 
his forehead as if in deliberation; then sud- 
denly his countenance brightened. ‘I leave 
you, mademoiselle,” he said. ‘‘We have not a 
moment to lose. Indeed I am .jealous lest some 
accident should deprive me of this opportunity of 
serving you. Farewell, charming Pauline; I shall 
not rest till your wish, noble and humane as it is, 
shall be fulfilled.” 

He kissed Pauline’s hand, and took his leave. 

The Prince de Loubise threw himself into his 
carriage and drove to the Tuilleries. Here he 
stopped before the suite of apartments occupied 
by Madame de Pompadour. 

All the world knew what Madame de Pompa- 
dour was to the most Christian King Louis XV. 
She reigned sole mistress over his heart, his will, 
his kingdom. Though the first bloom of her 
youth was past, though she had already passed 
her thirty-fifth year, her grace, vivacity and wit 
gave her am irresistible fascination. The king 
was a willing captive in her chains; the power 
of the rest of the royal family, the prudence and 
sagacity of the Minister Bernis could avail nothing 
against her will. This was apparent to the court, 
to Paris, to all Franee. 

There was, however, a party, composed of many 
of the nobility, and the bitter spirits of the court, 
who withstood her influence, and that the fair 
favorite well knew; but she feared them not. 
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Most of the court nobles were devoted to her; 
Voltaire, the philosopher, boasted of her favor; 
and many sought her smiles as the most precious 
thing in life. No one was so frequently favored 
with them as the Prince de Loubise. 

The prince to say truth, though no longer 
young, was one eminently favored by the gifts 
of nature, polished by education and insinuating 
So deep an impression had his 
seductive flatteries and personal accomplishments 
made on the heart of the royal favorite, that she 
hesitated not to acknowledge that she preferred 
him to any of the nobles who styled themselves 
her friends. She listened to the ardent expres- 
sions of regard poured forth at her feet by the 
prince till she gave him credit for profound sin- 
cerity. She saw, or thought she saw, not without 
emotion, the deep struggle in his soul between 
love and respect; and the pity she felt for his 
imagined sufferings ripened into a feeling some- 
what inconsistent with the loyalty of heart she 
owed, and still possessed, to the king. As to the 
prince, his affections were, as we have seen, else- 
where bestowed ; but he availed himself frequently 
of his intimacy with the marchioness to forward 
his own schemes, while he secretly laughed at her 
folly and credulity. 

‘What have you forgotten, fair sir?” asked the 
marchioness, as he returned to her presence; for 
scarce an hour had passed sincé he took leave of her. 

“Ah, fairest marquise, with you I always forget 
myself. Who could do otherwise?” replied Lou- 
bise, as he raised her fair hand to his lips. 

“Yourself?” repeated the lady; ‘in truth, the 
sphere of self is with you so enlarged—I never 
know whether you speak simply of your own 
person, of France, or of Europe.” 

“You are severe to-day, beautiful marquise; 
and yet in your irony you sty the simple truth. 
I wish, indeed, to speak of what concerns France, 
that is, yourself.” 


in his address. 


You are a poet, prince.” 

‘Who is not, that has the happiness of standing 
in your presence ?”’ 

‘‘ And have you nothing to say concerning your- 
self?” 

“Yes, gracious lady; but my being is swallowed 
up in yours. Whatever interests you absorbs me; 
and. ” 

“Come, prince, I am tired of this sparkling ice 
of poetry. Let us have plain prose.” 

“In dry prose, then, does your ladyship know 
under whose auspices a certain song, remarkable 
for its coarseness and impertinence that usurped 
the place of wit, was first produced?” 

‘You mean the silly stuff written against me? 
under whose auspices? Possibly those of our 
poetical cardinal.” 














“You are near the mark; it was his protege, 
the contemptible de Gatry. This fellow is now 
betrayed and abandoned by his brother spend- 
thrifts; for he is on the point of reaping the har- 
vest of all his villainies; of being brought to the 
galleys.” 

‘‘How is that?” asked the marchioness, sur- 
prised. , 

‘‘There is an immense deficit in the marine 
treasury, which is entrusted to his care; it is said 
more than half a million. It was that, fairest 
marquise, which I forgot to mention, in our last 
interview. It deeply concerns me, because it 
concerns you and my country.” 

The marchioness expressed her amazement; 
the prince proceeded to tell her all he knew of 
the circumstances, and the story of the unfortu- 
nate Secretary de Larme.; He informed her of 
the villainy of M. de Gatry, and painted the suf- 
ferings of the poor, defencelesg, hard-pressed old 
man so eloquently that the compassionate march- 
ioness was moved to tears. 

‘“‘No,” she exclaimed, “this shall never be; 
this honest, honorable old man shall never become 
We will 
discover the truth. You assure me, prince, that 
all is just as you have told me?’} 

“T pledge my honor for the truth of every 
word.” 


the victim of such monstrous villainy. 


“Then I must cut short your visit, and confer 
immediately with the king. I thank you, prince, 
for enabling me to do a benevolent deed. Such 
crime as the wretch de Gatry meditates shall 
never be perpetrated under our eyes. His majesty 
is too noble-minded !” 

‘« And his good angel watches over him! Per- 
mit me to kiss the hand of this angel—and be 
myself thus consecrated.” The prince departed. 
The lady caused herself to be announced to the 
king. 

“T have long expected you, my dear marquise,” 
said the monarch, as ske entered. 

“] was told your majesty had granted a private 
audience to the English ambassador.” 

“True; but the man wearied me out with his 
tedious affairs, and I turned him over to the car- 
dinal. Iam glad to be rid of him. But, what is 
the matter? Are you indisposed, marquise? I 
think you have been weeping? Are you not 
well?” 

‘“<T am always well in your presence, sire.” 

“Dear marquise! sit down. Have you brought 
your work? Oh, I have a capital story to tell you 


of Mademoiselle d’Autun; I have laughed myself 
nearly to death over it. 
my little Antoinette with red eyes. 
what has happened to vex you!” 


But I cannot bear to see 
Tell me first 
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‘*T have indeed been vexed, sire, at the wicked- 
ness of some persons; and I am grieved that 
the kindness of the best of monarchs should be 
abused. i? 

‘Tell me, how, dear child; I will do you jus- 
tice, be assured. What is my royal power worth; 
if I cannot prevent you from shedding other tears 
than those of joy? Who has done you wrong?” 

‘He who had done wrong to the majesty and 
the name of the most just and philanthropic of 
Kings.” 

The king was startled, and enquired eagerly 
what she meant. The marchioness told him the 
story of the villainy of M. de Gatry, and his pro- 
jected scheme for sacrificing the honest secretary ; 
to whom, if he would acknowledge himself guilty, 
he had promised a reward of several thousand 
livres. The marchioness embellished her tale of 
distress with feminine eloquence, and gave. the 
reins to her imagination in depicting the cruelty 
of the real criminal, and the helpless suffering of 
the innocent victim. Her tears flowed afresh at 
the recital. 

‘‘Well,” exclaimed the king, with some aston- 
ishment when she had finished, ‘‘is that all that 
troubled you? What is it to us? Leave the 
matter to the coprts of justice; they will punish 
the guilty. Now hear my story of Mademoiselle 
@Autun.” 

“I beg only to remind your majesty,” inter- 
rupted the marchioness, ‘that, after to-morrow 
morning, the courts can do no good in the affair. 
By that time M. de Gatry will have the letter of 
his victim in his hands; the poor old man will 
have fled, and will be condemned as a criminal; 
the real villain will be enjoying the fruits of his 
plan; and your majesty the loser by a million.” 

‘You are right; the Cardinal must be informed 
of it forthwith.” 

“* He is, as I am told, Gatry’s friend and patron,” 
observed the marchioness. 

“Or the minister of police. He could send 
previously a confidential agent to the secretary to 
enquire into the affair; and afterward do what is 
right.” 

‘Excellent, your majesty. I admire no less 
your judgment than your benevolence. It seems 
to me, moreover, that if the agent of the police 
can. seize on the letter in Gatry’s hand-writing, 
which poor M. de Larme was to copy, he would 
be caught in his own net.” 

“Exactly !—you have a penetrating wit, mar- 
quise! I will send—or now I bethink me, the 





police-minister cannot be far off.” 

His majesty rang -a bell and summoned the 
minister of the police to a private audience im- 
mediately which he appointed in his blue cabinet. 

‘You must stay here till I return,” said he, as 





the marchioness rose to retire. ‘‘ You.and.I must 
have a laugh over that story of Mademoiselle d’ 
Autun.” . 5 


It was late in the evening. The secretary M. 
de Larme sat in his apartment at his writing table. 
Colas stood beside him. 

‘* Now, my son,”’ said the old man, after he had 
finished his work, ‘“‘I have nothing more on my 
mind. Everything is done. Let what will hap- 
pen I will never be a party to any deceit. I am 
in the hands of my Creator; and it is a happy 
thing, Colas, to have a pure heart and conscience, 
Thus armed, one can meet a host of enemies, yea 
—were they spirits from the lower world. If I 
am sent to the galleys, I shall go with a smile.” 

There was a knock. A messenger from the 
police entered, and in the dim light as he opened 
the door, the gleam of weapons could be seen 
behind him. 

The man apologised for his visit at this unusual 
hour, and asked for M.de Larme. The secretary 
rose, pale as death, and in a trembling voice an- 
swered that was his name. Colas shivered as 
with a fit of ague, and could hardly stand. 

‘You had this morning,” said the police agent 
to M. de Larme, “an interview with M. de 
Gatry?”? The secretary bowed his head; his 
tongue refused to articulate ‘“‘ yes.” 

‘You are in possession of a letter, which he 
gave you to transcribe?” 

M. de Larme, astonished at the omniscience of 
the police, stared with open mouth and fixed eyes 
on his visitor. 

‘* Will you be pleased to answer?” demanded 
the police agent. The secretary again bowed his 
head. 

‘You must answer me, sir; I ask in the king’s 
name; and if you have such a letter you must give 
it up immediately.” 

M. dé Larme tottered to a table at the side of 
the room, took the letter from a pocket-book, and 
reached it with trembling hand to the police agent. 

“You will now have the goodness, M. de 
Larme, to accompany me. The carriage is 
waiting for you outside.” 

‘‘ Whither?” cried Colas, in despair. ‘He is 
innocent! Take me also with you! I know all; 
I will disclose all!” 

The officer looked at the young man surprised, 
and replied, ‘‘I have no warrant to conduct any 
but M. de Larme to the minister of the police; 
however, I can grant your request. You seem to 
be disturbed, M. de Larme; let me beg you to 
compose yourself.”’ 

‘‘Let the young man remain here!’’ said the 
secretary—‘‘if you have no warrant for his arrest. 
He can do nothing in the matter; I will speak the 
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truth without him. It is his affection for me that 
prompts him to his wild request. I know who is 
my accuser, and why I am sent for. Lead on.” 

“You mistake,” replied the officer, ‘I do not 
act by the directions of M. de Gatry. You will 
indeed have the honor of seeing him, for he is this 
moment arrested. Meantime I must beg, young 
sir, that you also will accompany me.” 

““M. de Gatry arrested?” repeated the secre- 
tary, bewildered. 

“Do you hear?” exclaimed Colas joyfully— 
“Gatry is arrested; you are saved! Oh, now I 
see all! Come—come!” and lifting his clasped 
hands upward—‘“ oh, thou precious—matchless— 
heavenly—” he had almost said ‘ Pauline,” but 
recollecting himself he said, “ justice!” 

He accompanied his patron and the police-men. 
They found the minister of the treasury with the 
minister of the police. M. de Larme related what 
had happened to him with clearness and precision. 
M. de Gatry, when shown the letter in his own 
hand-writing and confronted with his victim, lost 
the haughty self-possession he had previously main- 
tained, and begged only that his family might be 
spared. 

The same evening Colas and M. de Larme 
were set at liberty. Colas went the same evening 
with some music in his hand, to an apartment in 
the hotel, where he met Pauline just dressed to 


go to a ball, and poured out to her a heart full of 
¥ 


thanks. The same evening at the ball, during 
the dance, Pauline gently pressed the hand of the 
Prince de Loubise, and whispered, “you have 
done a noble deed!” The same evening, after 
he had left the ball, the prince knelt at the feet of 
the Marchioness de Pompadour, and cried rap- 
turously—“ you are an angel—a goddess—I must 
worship you!” And the same evening Louis XV. 
confessed that the lips of his chere amie had never 
thanked him so warmly as for the interest he had 
taken in this foolish affair. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





COUSIN LIZZY. 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 
How shall I sing of thee in fitting strains, 
Oh! golden-haired and laughter-loving child 
Of wit and playfulness and frolic wild, 
As ever dancing nymph on Dorian plains? 
Awhile thy brow with pensive thoughts is mild, 
And of a meek Madonna then we dream 
In minster smiling ’mid old saintly men— 
But sudden, changing as a sunlit stream, 
And lo! a Rosalind in wild Ardenne. 
Such various natures are to thee assigned— 
Tn heart impulsive, resolute in mind, 
Collected, firm, for love or counsel given, 
The bliss of one, or friend of adi thy kind— 
Oh! art thou most of earth or most of heaven? 





TO THE FOUNTAIN 
IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
BY MRS, A. R. ST. JOHN. 


I. 
Pray, beautiful Fountain, play! 
Alike if night or day; 
Thy jets may sport their gems on high, 
To mock the brilliants of the sky: 
Wealth, may its jewels bring, 
Whilst thou thy crystals fling; 
Seas may pour forth their pearly boast, 
Beside thy spray their beaaty’s Jost: 
For life seems moving in thy wiles, 
Our care and sorrow thus beguiles. 
Sol, brighter seems when on thy breast 
He ling’ring toys—nor stops to rest; 
His daily toil like thine must be, 
To cheer this side Eternity— 
Play, beautiful Fountain, play! 
Play, play for me. 
Il. 
Weep, beautiful Fountain, weep! 
Thy sorrows know no sleep: 
As freely thus the tears of woe 
From human founts resistless flow; 
Life has few griefs too deep for tears, 
And beauty oft thy semblance wears— 
When Hope has wreath’d her brow with flowers, 
Moisten’d with doubt’s dark wasting showers; 
And to her heart’s sepulchral urn, 
Her tears like thine, must all return: 
Yet feels no cheering smypathy, 
Like those bright jets encircling thee. 
If for the ills of man, thy tears 
So freely flow—the more endears, 
Thy spirit of Love’s wild ecstacy, 
To one who would thus grieve with thee. 
Then weep, beauteous Fountain, weep! 
Weep, weep with me. 
NIL. 
Smile, beautiful Fountain, smile! 
Thy heart spring knows no guile: 
As pure as childhood’s mirthful glee, 
That chaunts each glittering fallacy— 
Which vagrant chance, or art prepares, 
To wile away its infant cares. 
Bright as the dew on maiden’s lip, 
Where spirits of Air their nectar sip, 
Nor sully its virgin purity— 
(Of mortal taint their kiss is free) 
The ruby cup but brighter glows, 
Where Love may drown all fearful woes. 
Sweet gushing joy, like showering founts, 
O’er earthly care as fearless mounts, 
Aping the glory of the skies! 
In misty vapor falls and dies: 
Its shroud, the spirits of light, prepare— 
(Sol’s woven rays through the mystic air.) 
And a rainbow bends o’er its snowy breast, 
Like Hope o’er the grave of Joy’s earthly rest 
Smile, beautiful Fountain, smile! 
Play, weep, or smile for me. 
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KATE MELBURNE. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


’ 
CHAPTER I. 
CONFESSIONS. 


Reaper, I am a coward—a coward in almost 
every sense of the word—I am afraid of horses, 
cows, cats, and dogs—of spiders, grass-hoppers, 
wasps and devil’s darning-needles—of shadows— 
of the dark—of strangers, particularly if they are 
sensible people—of trouble—of pain—sometimes 
of myself—and just now—of you! I remind 
myself constantly of the immortal Chicken Little 
who disturbed a whole neighborhood by her foolish 
alarm. Ah! could I hope to have my sorrows sung 
by the same inspired pen, which has lamented hers 
in such “ melodious tears,”’ I should not so deeply 
regret my infirmity. Lately my friends have taken 
it into their saucy heads to call me Chicken Little, 
and I really deserved the name this afternoon, 
when on returning from a short drive on a re- 
markably smooth road—in a four wheeled vehicle 
—with a perfect hack of a horse—quiet, demure 
and patient as a lamb—after having magnified 
every rut into a gulley, and every stone into a 
rock—I insisted upon waiting in the vehicle until 
the horse was untackled, because I was afraid he 
would move if I jumped out. I carry my childish- 
ness, in this respect, so far that even my youngest 
girl—a brave little rogue of four years old—said 
to me the other day with a perfectly serious face 
when I offered to share her sports, ‘well, then— 
you just pretend you was alady!” This cowardice 
as you may imagine makes me often selfish— 
unhappy, troublesome and tiresome—and so well 
am I convinced of its folly, and so anxious to hold 
its consequences up as a warning to others that I 
have just determined to illustrate it by relating 
some events which happened not long since, and 
in which a young lady figured, who was almost 
as ridiculously timorous as myself, and even more 
selfish than I. 





CHAPTER II. 
“Your fear of ill exceeds the ill you fear!” 
“Qh! merey! hold the horses! oh! oh! oh! I 
shall die—I shall fall—I shall be killed—Charles! 
Kate! driver!” 

The horses were standing motionless as statues 
—Charles Melburne was assisting his sister Kate 
across the plank to the steamboat, and the. driver 
was hastening forward to perform the same office 
for Rose, when the outcry we have named burst 
forth. 

‘See to Rose, Charlie, do!” said Kate in a 
sweet, happy voice, ‘‘I can take care of myself!” 
and letting go his arm, she tripped lightly over 
the plank, while her brother returned for, Rose 


* 


Kate Melburne had hardly reached the deck when 
looking back she saw a young woman with one 
child in her arms, and another clinging to her 
dress, slowly attempting to cross—Kate ran to- 
ward them, and taking the oldest boy’s hand, led 
him carefully over. And now Rose, after sundry 
little shrieks and almost as many migivings, had 
crossed, and was looking round for a comfortable 
seat in the ladies’ cabin. There were two rocking- 
chairs—both of them occupied. Rose looked very 
discontented and disconsolate, as if she thought 
the easiest chairs were made for her especial 
accommodation; but one of the ladies rising soon 
after she slipped into the deserted seat, and kept 
possession until she recollected that she had not 
chosen her berth. Kate entered at this moment, 
and Rose saying, ‘“‘keep my chair for me,” left it 
to seek the stewardess. Meanwhile the young 
woman whose boy she had assisted came in with 
her baby crying in her arms, and the compas- 
sionate Kate forgetful of her sister’s injunction, 
resigned her place to her at once—and bade her 
rock the child to sleep. Rose pouted on her re- 
turn, but did not like to dispute the matter—and 
after fretting about the inconvenience of her berth 
went at last quietly to bed. 

The Melburnes were on their way to Niagara 
for the first time. Rose would have been lovely 
had not an expression of discontent habitually 
disfigured her pretty mouth and graceful brow. 
> But Kate was a high-bred, distinguished-looking 
girl, with a superb form, a heavenly face, and a 
heart and mind to match. Nothing could cloud 
her sunny and beautiful temperament, for she was 
above all petty trials, and gloried in braving great 
ones. Whenever she was at home or abroad she 
made herself, and tried to make every one around 
her happy. 

Kate preferred sitting up all night and reading 
to tossing upon one of the close, damp, coffin-like 
beds of the steamer. She was infinitely enter- 
tained by the scraps of conversation which she 
caught now and then from the different groups 
around her, and by their doleful arrangements 
for a comfortable night. A fat lady was making 
ludicrous attempts to ensconce herself in one of 
the highest berths—a lean one was telling in a 
sepulchral voice her religious experiences. At 
last all was quiet, and Kate comfortably reclining 
on the sofa, had become deeply interested in Miss 
Bremer’s enchanting Nina, when all at once she 
became conscious (how she knew not) of two eyes 
fixed upon her face in a most obstinately inquisi- 
tive manner. She looked up—the lean lady was 
sitting upright in her berth, with her cadaverous 
countenance, locking more sallow than ever be- 
neath the full, broad frills of her ‘‘bonnet de 
nuit.” 
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Kate gazed at her and she at Kate for full two 
minutes before either spoke, and then the hollow 
voice groaned out—‘‘ where was you raised?” 

“Oh!” said Kate, laughing, nodding, and laying 
down her book, for she knew from the nasal Yan- 
kee twang the storm of questions that would ine- 
vitably follow, and was determined to brave it 
cheerfully. 

“Qh! In America.” 

«What part?” 

‘‘ United States.” 

«What state?” 

‘‘ Massachusetts.” 

‘What town?” 

‘ Boston.” 

‘* What street?” 

‘‘ Beacon.” 

Down sunk the ‘bonnet de nuit,’? and Kate 
heard no more till morning, when she was awa- 
kened from a short slumber by the same voice— 

««Myount! get up! get up, Myount! I never 
see such a lazy feller—come! be a stirring!” 

The lean lady had risen betimes, and was dres- 
sing one of her four boys, while she thus called to 
another. 

“ What is his name?” asked a neighbor, dis- 
turbed by the noise. 

“‘Myount, ma’am, Myount Libanus. It’s a 
scriptur name. His father likes scriptur names. 
Come, Shadrack, it’s time you was dressing— 
Abednego here’s your trousers. This here little 
one’s named Nebuchadnezzar, ma’am. Fine, 
long name, ai’nt it? Where was you raised?” 

The woman’s face, and indeed her figure too 
were singularly expressive—when she asked a 
question her whole person appeared to take an in- 
terrogatory form. She was an interrogation mark 
personified. Eyebrows, eyes, mouth and nose 
assumed ‘‘a questionable shape,”’ and throughout 
all, even in the lightest and most trifling conver- 
sation, she kept up a doleful look and doleful 
twang which made her irresistibly amusing. 

Kate was really sorry to part with her and her 
four scripture-named sons. But a steamboat after 
all is a tiresome place. So cross the plank with 
me, dear reader, and meet the Melburnes at the 


Astor House in 
CHAPTER III. 


A HERO AT LAST. 

Anp a princely looking fellow he was. He had 
been deeply interested in the appearance of the 
sisters, and had obtained an introduction through 
their brother, whom he knew. At first, he took 
a fancy rather to Rose than Kate—and really for 
a few moments after she appered on deck in the 
fresh morning breeze, she looked like a rose-bud 
bathed in dew and sunshine, but the heaven of 
her beauty soon clouded again, and Vincent turned 

Vou. V.—3 








to Kate and forgot in her majestic person, in her 
fresh, original and high-toned character the lighter 
charms of Rose. 

George Vincent had never been in love, he had 
an aversion, mingled with a little contempt, for 
women, though he adored woman in the abstract 
with a reverence and a tenderness unlimited and 
inexpressible. He had seen so much of folly, of 
coquetry, of selfishness, of deception in the sex, 
that he had almost forsworn them altogether. In 
person he was an Antinous—in manner cold, 
stately and reserved. The women declared he 
had no heart. Perhaps we shall find him one. 

The ladies’ drawing-room at the Astor was 
crowded with belles and beaux, and the Mel- 
burnes seating themselves in a window, listened 
to the buzzing tongues around them. A group 
of old bachelors first attracted their attention. 

‘‘ And so,” said one, ‘‘old L—— has paid the 
debt of nature at last.” 

“Yes!” grumbled a second, ‘and it’s the only 
debt he ever did pay. He owed me enough.” 

‘They say he was a free thinker,” said a third. 

‘‘And is not a free thinker the only true 
thinker?” said a fourth. ‘‘ You condemn his world- 
liness. What is religion but other-worldliness?”’ 

“True,” rejoined the first, ‘‘and as the other 
world is infinitely better than this, so is other 
worldliness—religion—better than this worldli- 
ness. I consider this world but as man’s primer 
in which he is placed to learn the rudiments only 
of all knowledge. Volume after volume, each 
more sublime than the last will be opened to him 
hereafter—and step by step, from one glorious orb 
to another will his mind roam through eternity 
toward the spiritual sun of the universe, the author 
of the vast folio of creation.” 

“Mr. A must have introduced the subject 
for the express purpose of making that speech, 
and he has had to smuggle it in after all,” said a 
satirical looking youth to a lady on the other side 
of the Melburnes. 

‘*Perhaps so,” replied the lady, in a low voice, 
“but do, Mr. Lawson, manage in some way to 
stop that poor girl’s thumping on the piano. She 
positively imagines herself playing and singing 
some of the divine airs from Norma! Did you ever 
hear such sanguinary execution? It is downright 
murder—and then that delicious Italian so van- 
dalized. I asked her this morning after suffering 
an hour’s unheard of misery from her tones ‘of 
lengthened sweetness long drawn out,’ how long 
she had required to become a proficient in the . 
language.” 

_“Oh! about a fortnight,” said she, with the 
utmost sang froid. ‘‘I could have boxed her ears 
with right good will—she could not take my hint, 
broad as it was.” 
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‘©And no wonder,” replied Mr. Lawson, ‘a 
hint is but a jog on the mental elbow, and the 
poor thing has no mind—to take it.” 

The tremendous thunder of the dinner gong 
here overpowered even Miss Brown’s merito- 
rious, but astounding efforts to make a noise in 
the world, and the Melburnes joined the throng 
in the ladies’ ordinary; Kate started as she took 
her seat, for directly opposite were the dark, 
proud eyes of George Vincent in a reverie. A 
smile of pleasure illumined his noble features as 
he recognized her. 

‘‘ Allow me to help you, madam,” said Mr. 
Lawson to a stranger, who was trying to reach 
the castor. 

‘Well! I don’t care if you do—thank ye, sir. 
Was you raised in these parts?” 

Kate Melburne turned, and there sure enough 
‘was the bona fide lean woman of the boat, with 
Shadrack, Nebuchadnezzar and Abednego on one 
side, and Mount Libanus on the other. 

‘‘Here! what’s this ere—here—young man (to 
the waiter) I want some of that are,” and she 
pointed to the list and read aloud precisely as it 
was spelt, Pommes de terre ala Rouenaise, ‘‘some 
outlandish thing or other, done to ruination, I 
suppose, but that shan’t deter me from trying it, I 
tell you!’ And with a curiosity perfectly shock- 
ing to Rose’s refined nerves, the lean lady asked 
in turn for every French dish on the bill of fare 
‘with the same remarkable pronunciation by which 
she had honored the potatoes. Before she had 
finished nearly every waiter and guest at the table 
were in a fit of irresistible and irrepressible mer- 
riment, which was, however, soon diverted from 
the mother of Mount Libanus to a would-be lite- 
rary lady with bright red corkscrew ringlets, sur- 
mounted by a pink and picturesque turban, who 
took a book from her pocket between the courses, 
and read for her life, apparently. 

“Oh! Miss Brown,” exclaimed a very soft, die- 
away voice from a Miss Edwin,.‘‘I am-going to a 
ball to-night, ‘don’t you think!” 

Miss Brown complied with this very unrea- 
sonable request in the most amiable manner—and 
didn’t think for the next half hour—at least she 
looked perfectly blank for that space of time, and 
so we may fairly suppose her a very accommoda- 
ting young person in spite of her barbarous assassi- 
nation of the innocent Italian airs. 

ss + CHAPTER Iv. 
MORE CONFESSIONS FOR THE READER’S PRIVATE EAR. 


Reaper! dear reader! it is of no use! I have 


done my best to brave it out, but I give it up. I 
thought I had a story to write—and so I have, 
but I can’t—you see how haltingly it goes—you 
see how many fibs I have told in order to spin it 





out—I am in despair. I promised to tell you 
what a little selfish coward Rose Melburne was, 
and I have only made her scream once in a car- 
riage! 

Reader! let there be confidence and kindness 
between us—let me speak to you for once out of 
the fulness of my heart, and not, as usual, out of 
the vacuum of my mind. Let me confess to you 
in a whisper as to a brother or a sister my predi- 
cament, and for the sake of the frankness of that 
confession, forgive the fault which compels me to 
make it. If my story is not finished in a few 
hours it will be too late for the magazine. I 
don’t feel the least like writing it—I havn’t the 
shadow of a plot in my head. The truth is I had 
rather be scribbling verses. Prose is not my forte. 
A thousand fair rial visions—a thousand angel 
images have floated through my mind since I 
began, to music fitful, faint and sadly sweet as 
the voice of an Aolian harp—I am pining to 
grasp the ‘‘airy nothings” by the wings, and give 
to them ‘‘a local habitation and a name”—but I 
mustn’t stop to do it. 

My mind is coined for my daily bread, 
And how can it soar above? 

Mr. Peterson wants a story, and so I must 
resolutely shut my soul’s eyes upon the beautiful 
pictures, and let them go; but cutting the muse’s 
acquaintance don’t help the prose a bit. What 
shall I do? What shall I make my poor Rose 
do? Help me, dear reader! She was a coward! 
Ask Kate and Charlie if she wasn’t. She plagued 
them at every stage of their journey with her fears, 
her exactions, her nerves, and her nonsense—and 
she lost a lover by it as you will see in the sequel 
—but I don’t want to tell you all about it! It 
will tire me and you too!—You will take it all 
for granted, won’t you? and let me skip it over 
and jump to chapter fifth and last. If yow are 
willing Mr. Peterson will be—won’t you, Mr. 
Peterson? and just to relieve my mind I will 
scribble down here a few of those haunting verses, 
which you must kindly look upon as an agreeable 
variety—will you? If you will I will bless you 
and do my very best next time. 


TO 
Away! away! this glorious day 
I give to idle pleasure, 
You frown and say, “let children play, 
But time to us is treasure.” 
T’ll de a child, in frolic wild, 
What’s age to hearts so glowing? 
Old Time may blight my locks with white, 
My soul's beyond his snowing. 
This light is love—the air is balm, 
“The morning smiles divinely, 
'T were sin to fly dear Nature’s charm 
To turn a sentence finely. 
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You ask me if the piece is done, 
You say ’tis time ’twere going, 

Let me have peace—and hold your own! 
And hear my verses flowing! 

I cannot stoop to plot and plan, 
I dread the task—the story! 

If fame and riches wait such work, 
Good bye to wealth—to glory! 

CHAPTER V. 
KATE’S PORTRAIT AND NIAGARA’S. 


Nracaka, queen of the world of waters, was in 
her glory. Crowned with the soft and luxurious 
rainbow which gleamed like a jeweled tiara on 
her awful brow, her magnificent veil of mist 
floating around her, and softening the hght of 
her radiant and majestic beauty, and the melo- 
dious thunder of her voice rolling on in a sublime 
anthem “from morn to night, from night to dewy 
morn,” with a glorious monotony which never 
palled upon the ear. Kate was awed by the 
scene, and returning to the hotel, gave utterance 
to her thonghts in the ensuing verses. 


She walks in beauty like the moon 
When blushing at a world’s delight, 
Her misty wimple half withdrawn, 
She dawns upon the gazer’s sight. 
The dainty rose upon her face 
Doth ever lightly come and go, 
The smile and blush each other chase 
As Love and Joy alternate glow. 
But more than beautiful is she— 
Her blue eyes tell of holier things, 
Of generous feeling, warm and free, 
Of fancy’s wild and Genii wings. 
“She walks in beauty” and in grace, 
She speaks with low, melodious tone, 
And o’er her form and in her face 
His dearest magic Love has thrown. 
But flattery’s voice has not beguiled 
Her lofty soul to selfish art, 
For never throbbed in Nature’s child 
A warmer, truer, happier heart! 

“Yes! they are all alike—one is as good as 
another after all—and as I am resolved to marry 
now I have set about it—by Jove, the first woman 
I meet this morning, whoever she may be, I will 
propose to—and take my chance of happiness in 
the lottery of life.” 

Mr. George Vincent was in a pet. He had had 
some little misunderstanding with Kate, and was 
desperate in consequence, as you may imagine 
from the above awful soliloquy and resolution. 

“Oh! I am afraid! nothing would tempt me 
to go—it is so dangerous!” exclaimed Rose Mel- 
burne on that ever memorable morning—“ you 
go, Kate! and tell me all about it.” 





$ 


Considerate Rose! Kate ought to be very much 
obliged to you for sending her into a danger you 
dread so much yourself. But Kate went—and 
now let ws go back to our hero. 

George Vincent in his most reckless and impe- 
tuous mood was dashing over the perilous steps 
beneath the falls, when he suddenly overtook in 
the dark a lady following a guide—‘‘a lady!” 
He admired courage and energy in woman, and 
he could just see by the faint and fitful light that 
her form was graceful and noble. His heart 
beat high—his vow flashed upon his mind. This 
was the first lady he had seen since he made it. 
Without a second’s pause for thought in the 
strange excitement of the time and place, he 
drew her hand gently through his arm. It was 
very soft, and it trembled—Vincent was half in 
love already. She seemed grateful for the sup- 
port, for she was in some danger at the moment 
—and then without a suspicion, hardly a care of 
her name or station, he poured forth in a torrent 
of eloquence almost as irresistible and overpower- 
ing as that beneath which they stood, the love he 
had been in his heart for Kate for the last 
three wee The lady faltered—paused, and 
would have fallen had he not thrown his arm 
around her—she hardly resisted the eee, 
could she be! If she would but speak! 

‘¢ Answer me, dear one! I implore you! Say 
I am yours forever, and let me glory in my prize.” 

‘*T am yours forever!’ murmured the musical 
voice of Kate Melburne, and at that moment the 
light of day flashed suddenly upon her beautiful 
sonatehanint bathed in blushes and tears. They 

tr d, overwhelmed by their own 
powertel emotions, and by the magnificent beauty 
of the scene around. It was a fitting place for 
the sublime union of two immortal souls—and 
Vincent as he turned from Nature’s face to hers, 
reverently thanked God in his heart that his reck- 
less folly had led to so unlooked for—so happy a 
result. 

I saw a miniature George Vincent the other 
day—I wonder if he was christened with the 
waters of Niagara! 

Rose Melburne had fallen, no, risen in love 
with Vincent’s princely person and chivalrous 
demeanor, and she was very much surprised and 
disappointed when Kate blushingly claimed her 

ations. 

Reader! let me claim yours, The story, such 
as it is, is at your service. Good bye. 











Tr is a cold and winter night, 
The freezing ice-winds blow— 
The distant moon looks palely bright 
Upon the paler snow. 
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‘‘ And no wonder,” replied Mr. Lawson, ‘a 
hint is but a jog on the mental elbow, and the 
poor thing has no mind—to take it.” 

The tremendous thunder of the dinner gong 
here overpowered even Miss Brown’s merito- 
rious, but astounding efforts to make a noise in 
the world, and the Melburnes joined the throng 
in the ladies’ ordinary; Kate started as she took 
her seat, for directly opposite were the dark, 
proud eyes of George Vincent in a reverie. A 
smile of pleasure illumined his noble features as 
he recognized her. 

‘‘ Allow me to help you, madam,” said Mr. 
Lawson to a stranger, who was trying to reach 
the castor. 

‘‘Well! I don’t care if you do—thank ye, sir. 
Was you raised in these parts?” 

Kate Melburne turned, and there sure enough 
was the bona fide lean woman of the boat, with 
Shadrack, Nebuchadnezzar and Abednego on one 
side, and Mount Libanus on the other. 

‘‘Here! what’s this ere—here~young man (to 
the waiter) I want some of that are,” and she 
pointed to the list and read aloud precisely as it 
was spelt, Pommes de terre ala Rouenaise, ‘‘some 
outlandish thing or other, done to ruination, I 
suppose, but that shan’t deter me from trying it, I 
tell you!” And with a curiosity perfectly shock- 
ing to Rose’s refined nerves, the lean lady asked 
in turn for every French dish on the bill of fare 
with the same remarkable pronunciation by which 
she had honored the potatoes. Before she had 
finished nearly every waiter and guest at the table 
were in a fit of irresistible and irrepressible mer- 
riment, which was, however, soon diverted from 


_ the mother of Mount Libanus to a would-be lite- 


rary lady with bright red corkscrew ringlets, sur- 
mounted by a pink and picturesque turban, who 
took a book from her pocket between the courses, 
and read for her life, apparently. 

‘‘Oh! Miss Brown,’’ exclaimed a very soft, die- 
away voice from a Miss Edwin, .‘‘I am-going toa 
ball to-night, don’t you think!” 

Miss Brown complied with this very unrea- 
sonable request in the most amiable manner—and 
didn’t think for the next half hour—at least she 
looked perfectly blank for that space of time, and 
so we may fairly suppose her a very accommoda- 
ting young person in spite of her barbarous assassi- 
nation of the innocent Italian airs. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
MORE CONFESSIONS FOR THE READER’S PRIVATE EAR. 


Reaper! dear reader! it is of no use! I have 
done my best to brave it out, but I give it up. I 
thought I had a story to write—and so I have, 
but I can’t—you see how haltingly it goes—you 
see how many fibs I have told in order to spin it 
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out—I am in despair. I promised to tell you 
what a little selfish coward Rose Melburne was, 
and I have only made her scream once in a car- 
riage! 

Reader! let there be confidence and kindness 
between us—let me speak to you for once out of 
the fulness of my heart, and not, as usual, out of 
the vacuum of my mind. Let me confess to you 
in a whisper as to a brother or a sister my predi- 
cament, and for the sake of the frankness of that 
confession, forgive the fault which compels me to 
make it. If my story is not finished in a few 
hours it will be too, late for the magazine. I 
don’t feel the least like writing it—I havn’t the 
shadow of a plot in my head. The truth is I had 
; rather be scribbling verses. Prose is not my forte. 

A thousand fair erial visions—a thousand angel 
* images have floated through my mind since I 
; began, to music fitful, faint and sadly sweet as 
the voice of an Molian harp—I am pining to 
grasp the “‘airy nothings” by the wings, and give 
to them ‘‘a local habitation and a name”—but I 
mustn’t stop to do it. 
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My mind is coined for my daily bread, 
And how can it soar above? 


§ 
Mr. Peterson wants a story, and so I must 


; resolutely shut my soul’s eyes upon the beautiful 
pictures, and let them go; but cutting the muse’s 
$ acquaintance don’t help the prose a bit. What 
shall I do? What shall I make my poor Rose 
do? Help me, dear reader! She was a coward! 
Ask Kate and Charlie if she wasn’t. She plagued 
them at every stage of their journey with her fears, 
her exactions, her nerves, and her nonsense—and 
she lost a lover by it as you will see in the sequel 
—but I don’t want to tell you all about it! It 
will tire me and you too!—You will take it all 
for granted, won’t you? and let me skip it over 
and jump to chapter fifth and last. If you are 
willing Mr. Peterson will be—won’t you, Mr. 
Peterson? and just to relieve my mind I will 
scribble down here a few of those haunting verses, 
which you must kindly look upon as an agreeable 
variety—will you? If you will I will bless you 
and do my very best next time. 


TO ‘ 

Away! away! this glorious day 
I give to idle pleasure, 

You frown and say, “let children play, 
But time to us is treasure.” 

T’ll de a child, in frolic wild, 
What’s age to hearts so glowing? 

Old Time may blight my locks with white, 
My soud’s beyond his snowing. 

This light is love—the air is balm, 
The morning smiles divinely, 

’T were sin to fly dear Nature’s charm 
To turn a sentence finely. 
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You ask me if the piece is done, 
You say ’tis time ’twere going, 

Let me have peace—and hold your own! 
And hear my verses flowing! 


I cannot stoop to plot and plan, 
I dread the task—the story! 

If fame and riches wait such work, 
Good bye to wealth—to glory! 


CHAPTER V. 
KATE’S PORTRAIT AND NIAGARA’S. 


NraGaRa, queen of the world of waters, was in 
her glory. Crowned with the soft and luxurious 
rainbow which gleamed like a jeweled tiara on 
her awful brow, her magnificent veil of mist 
floating around her, and softening the light of 
her radiant and majestic beauty, and the melo- 
dious thunder of her voice rolling on in a sublime 
anthem ‘‘ from morn to night, from night to dewy 
morn,” with a glorious monotony which never 
palled upon the ear. Kate was awed by the 
scene, and returning to the hotel, gave utterance 
to her thonghts in the ensuing verses. 


She walks in beauty like the moon 
When blushing at a world’s delight, 

Her misty wimple half withdrawn, 
She dawns upon the gazer’s sight. 


The dainty rose upon her face 
Doth ever lightly come and go, 
The smile and blush each other chase 
As Love and Joy alternate glow. 
But more than beautiful is she— 
Her blue eyes tell of holier things, 
Of generous feeling, warm and free, 
Of fancy’s wild and Genii wings. 
“She walks in beauty” and in grace, 
She speaks with low, melodious tone, 
And o’er her form and in her face 
His dearest magic Love has thrown. 
But flattery’s voice has not beguiled 
Her lofty soul to selfish art, 
For never throbbed in Nature’s child 
A warmer, truer, happier heart! 

‘Yes! they are all alike—one is as good as 
another after all—and as I am resolved to marry 
now I have set about it—by Jove, the first woman 
I meet this morning, whoever she may be, I will 
propose to—and take my chance of happiness in 
the lottery of life.” 

Mr. George Vincent was in a pet. He had had 
some little misunderstanding with Kate, and was 
desperate in consequence, as you may imagine 
from the above awful soliloquy and resolution. 


‘Oh! I am afraid! nothing would tempt me 
to go—it is so dangerous!” exclaimed Rose Mel- 
burne on that ever memorable morning—“ you 
go, Kate! and tell me all about it.” 





Considerate Rose! Kate ought to be very much 
obliged to you for sending her into a danger you 
dread so much yourself. But Kate went—and 
now let ws go back to our hero. 

George Vincent in his most reckless and impe- 
tuous mood was dashing over the perilous steps 
beneath the falls, when he suddenly overtook in 
the dark a lady following a guide—‘‘a lady!” 
He admired courage and energy in woman, and 
he could just see by the faint and fitful light that 
her form was graceful and noble. His heart 
beat high—his vow flashed upon his mind. This 
was the first lady he had seen since he made it. 
Without a second’s pause for thought in the 
strange excitement of the time and place, he 
drew her hand gently through his arm. It was 
very soft, and it trembled—Vincent was half in 
love already. She seemed grateful for the sup- 
port, for she was in some danger at the moment 
—and then without a suspicion, hardly a care of 
her name or station, he poured forth in a torrent 
of eloquence almost as irresistible and overpower- 
ing as that beneath which they stood, the love he 
had been hiding in his heart for Kate for the last 
three wee The lady faltered—paused, and 
would have fallen had he not thrown his arm 
around her—she hardly resisted the caress=-how 
could she be! If she would but speak! 

‘« Answer me, dear one! I implore you! Say 
I am yours forever, and let me glory in my prize.” 

‘*‘T am yours forever!” murmured the musical 
voice of Kate Melburne, and at that moment the 
light of day flashed suddenly upon her beautiful 
countenance bathed in blushes and tears. They 
paused—entranced, overwhelmed by their own 
powerful emotions, and by the magnificent beauty 
of the scene around. It was a fitting place for 
the sublime union of two immortal souls—and 
Vincent as he turned from Nature’s face to hers, 
reverently thanked God in his heart that his reck- 
less folly had led to so unlooked for—so happy a 
result. 

I saw a miniature George Vincent the other 
day—I wonder if he was christened with the 
waters of Niagara! 

Rose Melburne had fallen, no, risen in love 
with Vincent’s princely person and chivalrous 
demeanor, and she was very much surprised and 
disappointed when Kate blushingly claimed her 
congratulations. 

Reader! let me claim yours. The story, such 
as it is, is at your service. Good bye. 





Ir is a cold and winter night, 
The freezing ice-winds blow— 
The distant moon looks palely bright 
Upon the paler snow. 
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ALWAYS IN LOVE; 
OR, VICTOR D’TOREUIL. 
BY MISS SARAH SILL GOLD. 


Ir was a bright morning in June, that a young 
man paced impatiently the street of Paris, 
from which the diligence to which he purposed 
committing himself was to start. He was tall, 
with a commanding, graceful figure, and his 
attire, though negligent, evinced that no little 
taste and regard was bestowed upon his accou- 
trements. His face was exceedingly handsome 
—not a pale, intellectual, melancholy, beauty, 
no! the prevailing expression was mirth and 
joyousness, of one tolerably well-satisfied with 
himself, and very much so with all the rest of 
the world. His eyes were a dark, rich hazel, 
and through the long, black lashes which shaded 
them, the same harmonious spirit gleamed. His 
hair clustered in most luxuriant curls over the 
smooth, unwrinkled brow, and the bright smile 
which so often parted his lips, displayed teeth of 
radiant whiteness. Such was Vicgor d’Toreuil 
ordinarily, though at present he nadhanything but 
a@ merry expression, for a portentous frown dis- 





; turbgd his brow, and an unhappy, vexed, per- 


turbed look rested on his fine countenance. And 
pray what was the subject of chagrin with M. 
Victor d’Toreuil? Handsome, witty, accom- 
plished, inheriting in his own right many a fair 
estate, and in that of his fiancee Marie de la 
Vigne, many a league more, what could so dis- 
turb and irritate Monsieur d’Toreuil? Nothing 
more nor less than this same fiancee, this same 
Marie de la Vigne, although to the lands and 
heritage which he was to receive with her, he 
had not the slightest objection. No! it was the 
lady herself, and you shall judge with what 
reason. It was ux marriage de convenance. She 
was his cousin, and the two old counts having no 
mind to permit the estates to go out of the family, 
put their heads together, and lo! in consequence, 
Victor was to marry Marie. Now Victor had 
never beheld his future bride—yet why should 
this make him unhappy? For two or three good 
and sufficient reasons. The first, he had implored 
a picture of his lady-love, yet was this very rea- 
sonable request denied. She must be hump- 
backed, one-eyed, in short, a perfect deformity 
in the shape of woman, argued M. Victor. Se- 
condly, he had a servant who had been sent with 
despatches from the count to the father, and in 
consequence of his offer remained at Chateau 
d’Toreuil. To Antoine he proposed many a 
query respecting his lady and mistress, and the 
ively French boy’s replies were anything but 
agreeable and consolatory. He appeared to love 
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§ Mademoiselle de la Vigne devotedly, said she 
3 was “la bonne, si bonne,”’ expatiated upon her 
many schools for the children of the peasantry, 
her redress of the grievances of the poor in spite of 
cruel, cunning M. Bertrand, her father’s man of 
} business. He told of the wild steed she mounted, 
> her hair breadth escapes, and solitary gallops far 
; from the old Chateau. All this, though protested 
with much admiring earnestness by Antoine, com- 
pletely horrified and disgusted M. Victor. Before 
the image of the gentle, timid, delicate, reserved 
maiden, guarded in look and mien within those 
} entrenchments which the high-born demoiselles 
of the land were then confined, rose this ener- 
| getic, vixenish hoyden, to whom it was his mise- 
rable fate to be betrothed. But this was not all, 
for if it had been, Victor before he reached 
Mademoiselle de la Vigne might have persuaded 
himself with his usual happy philosophy, that 
‘ these, instead of being defects, were admirable 
and charming, the lady the very quintessence of 
everything exquisite among womankind, and he 
} the most enviable fellow breathing. There were 
$ two or three little passages of his life in Paris, 
two or three remembrances, and a fair, sweet 
face, which placed Mademoiselle de la Vigne 
immeasurably in the background, and made the 
very idea and recollection of her so horrifying. 
He was resting one morning in a leafy, shady 
bower, in one of the public gardens in Paris, with 
his eyes closed in a sort of dreamy, happy uncon- 
sciousness, when he heard a light, musical laugh, 
mingled with implorings and persuasions by an- 
other voice, which were evidently unheeded, for 
he felt that the leafy screen which formed his 


or fairy was looking in upon him. All this M. 
Victor felt and knew, though his eyes were 
closed, and he still feigned slumber. 

‘But do let me put this rose in his coat ma 
chere tante,’? murmured a soft, sweet voice, ‘hie 
will think when he wakes that the nymph and 
guardian of these retreats has thus adorned him.” 

‘‘No, no, mademoiselle, how very improper, 
how shocking. What would your father, what 
would—” but the last speaker was interrupted 
by the actual perpetration of the daring deed, 
and Victor, ere she had well accomplished the 
exploit, opened his dark eyes full upon her, and 
seizing the pretty little hand which had invaded 
his territories, pressed it ardently to his lips. 
The face which met his gaze would have tempted 
a much less audacious youth to such an enormity. 
It was that of a girl, a child, who apparently was 
searce out of the nursery, for her hair instead of 
being arranged in the formal, ungraceful mode 
of the day, fell in rich clusters of curls over the 
most beautiful, dimpled, snowy shoulders in the 





labyrinth was put aside, and somebody mortal ° 
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world; and a simple white dress veiled her deli- 
cate Juliet figure—then the eyes were such a 
dark, lustrous blue, and a more radiant, joyous, 
mischievous, confused expression did never man 
meet, than now encountered the gaze of Victor 
d’Toreuil. Her large, round gipsey hat had fallen 
half off in the earnestness of her endeavors to 
adorn Victor with the unfortunate rose, her cheek 
was flushed with the exertion, her rosy lips parted 
in anticipated triumph; and altogether, that hand- 
some youth extended there, the bright face half 
emerged from the leafy covering bending over 
him, and ‘‘ma chere tante’”’ in the background, 
with her sombre habiliments and dark wrinkled 
visage, made as pretty a picture as could possibly 
be conceived. But the tableaux were soon broken; 
for blushing over cheek, brow, and even as far as 
the neck did the rosy suffusion extend, the maiden 


anxiously strove to withdraw her hand: though ‘ 


not till Victor had imprinted many a kiss upon it, 
did he suffer her to succeed. And amidst a tor- 
rent of reproaches from the elderly lady, and in- 
finite embarrassment on her own part, was the 
large hat drawn on, and a muslin shawl placed 
over the pretty shoulders. All Victor’s apologies 
and protestations utterly unheeded, the little de- 
moiselle was led to a carriage that apparently stood 
waiting for them, and ma chere tante stepping 
in after her, it drove rapidly away. Day after 
day did Victor seek the garden, and at every large 
hat and snowy dress which he caught a glimpse 
of did he pause, but all in vain. He explored 
every street, he rushed after every carriage, night 
after night did he visit the theatre, in hope of 
meeting the object of his search. 

At length he was successful. After he had 
gazed again and again over many fine forms in 
the boxes, and turning despairingly away, endea- 
vored to fix his attention to the performance on 
the stage, he glanced accidentally over the other 
side of the house, and saw a face which made his 
heart beat quick, and filled every pulse with agi- 
tation. She was bending forward in eager inte- 
rest and attention, those large eyes still brighter 
and more lustrous with excitement, and a rich 
flush on the beautiful cheek. Further back in 
the box he saw the grim features of the aunt, 
while standing by the side of his lovely incognito 
was a young man, handsome and graceful, gazing 
on her with looks of undisguised love and admi- 
ration, and now and then bending his stately form 
to reply to her animated comments. A thrill of 
the most intense jealousy rushed through Victor’s 
heart as he beheld the familiar, delighted look of 
confidenee with which she regarded him, and the 
tender assiduity manifested by the eavalier in 
shielding her from the night air, and drawing her 
arm within his as they departed. Then reason 
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and recollection returned, he rushed from his seat, 
he sought the door through which they were pas- 
sing out, and though the aunt whispered the 
cavalier, and he glanced on Victor with anything 
but an amiable expression, the most beautiful eyes 
in the world beamed upon him with a timid, yet 
tender glance, and a rose which the fair hand 
held but a moment before, fell at his feet. Victor 
rushed to his hotel that night in a state of raptu- 
rous delight too intense for expression, and nearly 
annihilated poor Antoine, who began to expatiate 
as usual on the perfections of Mademoiselle de 
la Vigne. Poor mademoiselle! her lover was 
running mad about another woman, while she 
perchance waited and looked in vain for him at 
the lovely Chateau. Week after week did he 
linger in Paris, nor could all Antoine’s represen- 
tations’ as to his father’s anger and his fiancee’s 
astonishment, induce him to depart, till at length 
he gave aip all hope of seeing his idol again in 
despair, and booked himself for the diligence that 
morning. This was why the cloud rested on Mr. 
Victor’s smooth brow, this was the reason chagrin 
and disappointment mantled over his face. 
Enraged at the delay of the diligence, and pro- 
bably glad of an exeuse for deferring his depar- 
ture from Paris, he summoned Antoii d 
prepared to leave, when a lady and gentl@Mman 
got into the vehicle, the conductor called out 
en ellent, and our hero jumped in with no slight 
disappointment and pique ere the door wa; closed 
and the horses in motion. For the space of full 
half an hour Victor gazed earnestly out in the 
bright sunshine, yet trees and houses’ were all 
passed unheeded by him, for his heart was filled 
with the sweet and bitter fancies which it had 
before fed upon. But at last wearied with his 
own thoughts, and struck by the unusual! silence 
of his fellow passengers, he turned and directed 
an enquiring glance at them. They were but 
two, the lady and gentleman who had entered 
the vehicle immediately before him. The latter 
was a little, fat, jovial-looking individual, with a 
countenance displaying great capacity and incli- 
nation for the good things of this life, and total 
unconsciousness as to the existence of any other 
kind of capacity. He had apparently been very 
warm, very much fretted, and very tired, and 
sleep for a brief space wrapped in happy oblivion 
all remembrance of his miseries. The lady who 
sgt by his side was elosely veiled, and Victor 
could not catch the slightest glimpse of her face 
through the thick, green covering, which perhaps 
the very circumstance of this sedulous conceal- 
ment, gave him the most intense desire to behold. 
Expatiate on woman's curiosity 7 men have more 
in their little fingers than this much caluminatcd 
ex in their whole bodies. Our hero was by no 
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means deficient in this virtue, and the face, which 
if displayed, would, perhaps, not have caused him 
a moment’s thought, now awakened the liveliest 
interest and attention. The fair unknown was 
attired with the utmost simplicity, yet there was 
an airy elegance and grace perceptible in her 
whole tourneur, from the light, charming little 
hat which he knew must cover one of the most 
symmetrical heads in the world, down to the 
admirably fitted shoe which encased the tiniest 
of feet. French women really appear to have 
inspiration at the toilet, and with one touch will 
give taste and expression to the whole attire. 
The lady was behind none of her country-women 
in this respect, and on Victor (who was himself no 
slight proficient and critic in such matters) none 
of these demonstrations was lost. Probably the 
lady observed and was annoyed at his long scru- 
tiny, for rousing herself from the negligent, yet 
graceful attitude into which she had fallen, she 
stooped, and from an embroidered travelling bag, 
drew a tiny gilt-bound volume. But the book 
lacked interest or the reader attention, for it 
was soon dropped, and an embroidered mouchoir, 
fragrant with some sweet distille@*waters drawn 
out, and then a viniagrette, and both disappeared 
u he impenetrable, tantalizing veil. Victor 
them imagined his mysterious companion faint, 
‘‘perhaps her seat was uncomfortable, would she 
accept his?”? A soft, low, yet slightly melan- 
choly voice murmured a negative, with an ex- 
pression of gratitude for the politeness which 
prompted the offer. Yet when a sort of convul- 
sive quiver shook the slight frame, and sobs, 
which to stifle she vainly endeavored, were 
audible through the close covering, Victor in- 
sisted upon the admission of more air, and re- 
peating his offer of assistance, urged the removal 
of the anathematised veil. The small jeweled 
hand tremblingly endeavored to pull it aside, yet 
from the owner’s agitation or emotion, failed, 
and Victor was absolutely obliged to assist in the 
operation, which, when completed, the lady sank 
breathless on the sill of the window which he 
had opened. Her face was pale as marble, yet 
the features were exquisitely cut. The brow on 
which the glossy black hair was parted was lofty 
and intellectual, and though tears were struggling 
through the half-closed eyes, yet Victor marked 
their dark lustre, and the long silken lashes which 
were perfectly defined on the white cheek. The 
sight of her countenance by no means cooled Vic- 
tor’s interest and sympathy with the fair unknown. 
He comforted, he consoled, he entreated her to 
be calm, and such was the eftect of his eloquence, 
aided perhaps by his frank, ingenuous face, that the 
lady wiped the tears from her eyes, accepted the 
proffered seat, and absolutely began to tell him 
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her story. It was certainly strange, nay, posi- 
tively imprudent, yet when the heart is filled to 
overflowing with its own grief and emotion, a 
single word of sympathy, even from a stranger, 
will open the flood-gates and send the sweet 
waters forth. Then there is in some people a 
certain something, which solicits confidence and 
inspires perfect truth. Such was M. Victor, and 
accordingly it appeared the most natural thing 
in the world for the lady to unburthen to him her 
sorrows, and for him to give heed thereto with 
no surprise, but the most devout and earnest 
attention. F 

‘‘She had had the most tender, most devoted 
of husbands, he had been her life, her existence, 
her all. Chance had taken him to Paris, and 
there he met with a friend, a demon in the shape 
of man, he was challenged, he fell. On the 
wings of love she flew to his dying couch, she 
received his last sigh, he expired in her arms. 
Yet now what was life without her Albert?” 
And a fresh burst of tears concluded the recital. 
Alas! for man’s sympathy, alas! for his disinte- 
restedness. As Victor listened to the tender elo- 
quence which fell from these lovely lips, he felt 
that he would have been the dead husband or 
anything else to be so sweetly, so devotedly 
lamented. He was not so insane as to tell the 
interesting sufferer this, but merely murmured 
words of pity and condolence, and thus so tran- 
quilized the lady, or perhaps she was exhausted 
by her own emotions and the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, that sleep overcame over, and the little, 
graceful head dropped most unconsciously and 
unfortunately on M. Victor’s shoulder. _Unfor- 
tunately I say—that is for that gentleman’s peace 
of mind—for sympathy had worked such a dis- 
traction in the poor man’s brain that the idea of 
Mademoiselle ‘de la Vigne was more forbidding 
than ever, even his Parisian flame appeared but 
a lovely, interesting child, and he felt that the 
being resting in trusting confidence against him 
was his destiny. 

Poor M. Victor, yet daring, mischievous M. 
Victor. The traitor absolutely encircled with 
one arm her slender waist, seized her small, soft 
palm in his, and drawing his lovely burthen closer 
to him, he had the audacity to imprint a kiss on 
those rosy lips. But with that kiss she awoke, 
and as Victor immediately assumed a deferential, 
respectful attitude, she suspected naught of his 
impertinence, but apologized with infinite confu- 
sion and grace for the unconscious resting»plaee 
she had made of him, and while Victor fas aymr- 
muring with no little truth his delight? in being 
thus employed, the vehicle stopped, and for that 
night, at least, they were at their journey’s end. 
Never had M. Victor been so fastidious, sv 
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unreasonable about his dress as he was the next ? 
morning. For full two hours he stood before ; 
the little ancient mirror in the apartment of the } 
auberge which he occupied; his trunk was emp- 3 
tied, and the floor strewed with its rejected con- 
tents. Antoine was in despair. Yet sooth to say 
when he had completed his toilet, the mirror 
never reflected a more handsome, captivating 
tout-ensemble. Imagine his disappointment, 
nay, intense rage and astonishment, when on 
descending to the breakfast-room he found it } 
vacant, and learned that his bewitching fellow ; 
traveller, for whom all this immense particularity , 
in costume was displayed, had departed hours } 
before, in a private carriage which was waiting { 
for her. Yes, while he was revelling in the land 
of dreams, leagues were perhaps intervening be- ; 
tween them. There certainly was not a more » 
ill-tempered gentleman in all la belle France ; 
than Victor d’Toreuil that morning. He pro- ; 
nounced the roll execrable, the coffee worse, and ; 
no sooner was his brief repast concluded than he 
stepped into a carriage with rapid, fiery steeds, 
and without a guide or compass, dashed off in | 
pursnit of the lady. At every post-house he 
thundered out an impatient query as to whether ‘ 
a vehicle of the description in which he had learnt ‘ 
the fair stranger had departed, had passed. He 
described minutely the lady’s beauty, and her 
companion’s uncomely proportions, but all in 
vain. At last wearied and provoked at himself 
for his own folly, he gave orders to turn back, 


enn 


' and sank moody and despairing on the seat till 


the carriage entered again the street of the little 
village whence they departed that morning. It 
was too late to go on that day, and after wander- 
ing over the village till he was tired, Victor was é 
seated in the little parlor of the auberge, when : 
Antoine, who had been in despair for the means ‘ 
of entertaining his master, rushed in, and said { 


< 


there was a village fete, a dance, and assured 
Monsieur d’Toreuil that he would be charmed, 
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certainly there. She bounded off like a fawn, 
and her little feet touched the ground so lightly, 
so buoyantly, it was really a delight to behold 
them. And she enjoyed it so, her eyes sparkled, 
her cheeks flushed, and a bright smile parted her 
rich coral lips, displaying teeth whose dazzling 
whiteness every duchess in the land might have 
envied. So appeared to think M. Victor, for his 
eye followed her graceful figure to the exclusion 
of all the rest, save the sturdy peasant at her side, 
whom he could have knocked down in his ex- 
treme envy and rage at his being honored with 
the hand of so lovely a creature. The others 
appeared to recognize her infinite superiority, 
and crowding around her on the conclusion of a 
dance, evidently were urging a request with 
which, from their expressive glances at Victor, 
he imagined he had somewhat to do. Nor was 
he deceived—for though the beautiful peasant 
hesitated at first, yet she at length advanced, and 
with mingled grace and dignity, solicited the hand 
of the stranger for the next dance. Need I say 


; that it was most delightfully given, and though 


Victor was not a little piqued at the queen-like 
air with which she received his devotions, and 
manifest indifference to his flatteries; yet Mon- 
sieur d’Toreuil retired that night with sc in- 
distinct visions of felicity in a cottage fete eT 
the greenwood tree, and a dark-eyed peasant-girl 
for the lady of his heart, instead of the -odious 
Mademoiselle de la Vigne, or any other artificial, 
hypocritical piece of Eve’s flesh existing. But 
these dreams were put to flight the next morning, 


‘ for a mission arrived from an ancient marquis, 
; his uncle, whom his father had directed him to 
; Visit, which command he had most studiously 


determined to forget. Now, however, there was 
no retreat, as the communication craved the honor 
of his company, the marquis had despatched his 
own carriage for him, and instantly must he set 
off. The marquis was a little, voluble, enthu- 
siastic Frenchman. He overwhelmed Victor with 





delighted. They had chosen a most poetical $ questions, yet waited for no replies, but went on 
place for their festival, a murmuring river glided ; with long accounts of the gallantries of his prime, 
by, and the green, glossy leaves on the branches 3 the degeneracy of the age, and the belles and 
contrasted admirably with the bright color and ‘ beauties of thirty years since. He was in the 
gaudy attire of the peasantry. The men were ; midst of a long harangue, and Victor sat impa- 
fine, bold, manly-looking fellows, and though ; tiently attending, wondering for which of his evil 
some of the faces among the women were quite ; deeds the infliction had fallen upon him, when 
pretty, yet their figures were clumsy, and the ; the door softly opened, a lady entered, whom the 
short petticoats displayed feet and ancles of not ; marquis introduced as his daughter, and Victor’s 
the most delicate proportions. But there was { eyes rested on his long-forgotten, long-bewitched 
one exception. A dark-haired, dark-eyed pea- beau ideal, the noble, stately lady of his youthful 
sant-girl had from the first attracted Vietor’s { dreams. Yes, a lofty hauteur sat on her brow, 
attention; he took his station by a tree near, and and an atmosphere of dignity and purity floated 
gazed on naught but her. Her figure was light, { around her, through which nothing common or 
graceful and rounded, and, then her dancing—if } unclean could penetrate. Her features possessed 


ever the poetry of motion was illustrated, it was ' that calm, regular, statue-like beauty, which 
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eculptors delight to model, and though attired in 
the cumbrous, unwieldy mode of the day, she 
moved lightly and gracefully in the stiff, heavy 
drapery, and it added somewhat of effect to her 
reserved, dignified demeanor. Victor d’Toreuil 
absolutely felt awed before her, his usual happy 
audacity and composure stood him not in need 
just now, and it was not till long after that calm, 
gentle voice had first fallen on his ear, as with 
infinite grace and dexterity she led the dull 
wearisome discourse of her father, to lighter and 
more fanciful themes, that he ventured to join in 
the conversation. A month passed, and yet Vic- 
tor had not left the Chateau. Poor Antoine’s face 
looked hopeless and despairing, for this had lasted 
longer and with fewer interruptions than any of 
his master’s former passions. The marquis, as 
long as he had a patient listener, was utterly 
unconscious of what was passing before him and 
Victor—he was in the seventh heaven, for he had 
noted a shade of sadness steal over that polished 
brow, and a mournful, almost tender expression, 
gleam from those dark-blue eyes when he spoke 
of departure. One evening, as he was walking 
with his fair companion in the garden, he spoke 
frankly, yet bitterly, of his engagement; for though 
he aware of their knowledge of the fact, he 
h ver before alluded to it. He expressed his 
detestation of Mademoiselle de la Vigne, he mur- 
mured the love which lay so near his heart, and 
apparently he had no unwilling listener, for the 
little hand which he had seized lay unresistingly 
in his, and she, the calm, the composed, absolutely 
trembled and shook with agitation. Victor drew 
_that stately figure closer to him, the exquisite 
. head rested on his shoulder, and in an instant his 
lips wonld have pressed that marble brow, when 
with a “‘sacre’’ “mille tonuere,”’ and all the exple- 
tives in which the language so abounds, they were 
violently thrust asunder; and the little marquis, 
his face convulsed with rage, and every nerve 
and fibre quivering with passion, stood . behind 
them. He overwhelmed Victor with reproaches, 
he reminded him of his plighted vow, till at length 
suffocated by the torrent of his own words, the fiery 
little gentleman drew his daughter’s arm within 
his own, and left the garden. That night Mon- 
sieur d’Toreuil received two lines couched with 
much formal politenesss, informing him that a 
carriage would be in readiness at six the following 
morning, to take him from the Chatedu. From 
the Chateau, therefore, did Victor go, and such 
was the effect of his towering indignation, or, 
perhaps, love, that he was confined to his apart- 
ment in the little auberge for a week with a low, 
nervous, depressing fever. 
One night as he sat gazing listlessty out in the 
setting sun, by an open window, Antojne informed 
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him that one of a company of gipsies who were 
scattered around the country, lingered near the 
house, and the girl had a voice which was melody 
itself, and accompanied herself on the theorbo, a 
little musical instrument much used among them, 
with no slight skill. ‘‘Would Monsieur like to 
hear her?”’ Victor gave a languid assent, and 
the gipsey girl entered. She took a low seat at 
some distance from him, and resting the instru- 
ment on her knee, struck with a bold free hand 
the strings; her voice now sounding in union with 
a wild rushing strain, and then a note as low and 
plaintive as the cushat’s moaning to its mate. She 
was an admirable specimen of her people. Her 
skin that clear pale olive, with the rich crimson 
flush on the cheek, the delicate well defined nos- 
tril, and glossy black hair, which contrasted so 
vividly with the scarlet handkerchief with which 
it was adorned. All but her eye, which was not 
so round and fierce with the unpleasant and pe- 
culiar expression which generally marks the race. 
Her’s were soft, liquid, melting in their glances, 
with long silken lashes of intense blackness. Vic- 
tor’s heart, as he listened to her melody, felt lighter 
than it had for many a day; and when, after the 
girl had exhausted her songs, she asked “fif Mon- 
sieur would like to have his fortune told?” he 
signified his permission. She knelt beside him— 
and, taking his hand in her slender fingers, gazed 
earnestly on the open palm. The lines werecom- 
plicated, or perhaps his gaze perplexed her, for 
she threw back the rich tresses which had fallen 
over her eyes, and gazed again and again. At 
length she spoke. She told Monsieur that he was 
noble, rich, with many a-fine house to call him 
master, or that would in titesto come. And he 
was going to marry one whom he loved, yet did 
not love. As Victor mused on the wit and art 
with which this information was couched, a thought 
which never would have flashed into any but such 
a mad-cap’s brain as his own possessed him. Why 
should he not rescue this beautiful creature from 
her roving degraded race, and present her as an 
attendant, a peace-offering to his bride? The idea 
was no sooner conceived than acted upon; but 
when he. prd@posed it to the gipsey, she started. to 
her feet, dw her slender figure up to its full 
height, andwith a look of mingled indignation and 
sadness, pointed to the free blue sky and green 
forest glade, and then bounding through the open 
door, disappeared, without remuneration of any 
kind or description. 

The next day absolutely beheld Victor d’Toreuil 
at his journey’s end, and he was conducted to a 
spacious library in one wing of the magnificent old 
ehateau, to await the return of Mademoiselle and 
her father, who were rambling through the grounds. 
Victor was glad of a respite—and, liad it not been 
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for the picture of a large, masculine-looking wo- 


man, attired in a riding dress, which hung against } 
lovest, yet lovest not.’”” The mystery was solved. 


the wall, and aglove on the floor extensive enough 
to cover one of the hands in the portrait, he would 
have been quite happy. Even as it was, the shady, 
quiet apartment, the soft summer wind and fra- 
grance which were wafted in an open window 
from the garden, lulled him into a sort of dreamy, 
happy unconsciousness. As he lay indolently re- 
clining in a luxurious seat, the door opened noise- 
lessly, and the charming widow who had been his 
traveling companion from Paris glided in and sat 
down beside him. Yes, there was the identical 
little hat and veil, the snowy hand, buried in the 
folds of the embroidered mouchoir, and the large 
bright eyes gazing on him through the tears, while 
she again murmured ‘ What is life, without my 
Albert?” Then she disappeared, and the queenly 
radiant peasant girl, with her rich black bodice 
and coquettishly short petticoat, floated like a 
sylph before him, and turned her strange, proud, 
half mocking gaze upon him. Then the stately 
daughter of the fiery old marquis stepped in, as 
calmly and majestically as the first day his watch- 
men took in her vision. Then she vanished, and 
the gipsey girl knelt beside him, and in her 
clear singing tone murmured—‘“ You will wed one 
whom you love, yet do not love.” Was Victor 
dreaming—had a spell been laid upon him? And 
~was.this curious old castle, which after so many 
J delays he had at length reached, an enchanted 
nook? Yet this was certainly reality, there could 
be no deception here, when leaning on the arm of 
an old gentleman, and dancing sportively along, 
fanning herself with the large straw hat, he saw 
the merry eyes, light silken ringlets, and child- 
like graceful figure of his Parisian flame, the hero- 
ine of the garden, his first love. Yes, I repeat, it 
could be certainly no deception, for the old gen- 
tleman entered the apartment, saluted Victor on 
both cheeks, welcomed him to the chateau, and 
presented him to the little fairy on his arm—* his 
daughter, his Marie ;’”” whom Victor, without well 
knowing whether he was awake or asleep, salu- 
ted also. This was then that masculine, vixenish, 
hoydenish creature—this was Mademoiselle de La 
Vigne. Alas! for prolific imagination; alas! for 
that abominable Antoine’s veracity. In the long 
tete-a-tete which Monsieur d’Toreuil had that 
night with his cousin, he told her of the love which 
had sprung up in his heart at the first glimpse of 
her—and added, moreover, the abominable hypo- 
crite, that it had existed ever since. © 
‘** Ah!” said Marie, glancing archly at him, and 
putting an embroidered mouchoir to her laughing 
eyes, ‘“‘my life—my Albert.” Victor started; she 
bounded from his side like a fawn. By heaven it 
was the peasant girl! She composed her counte- 
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nance, drew up her slender figure—it was the 
proud, stately cousin. She whispered—‘‘Thou 


‘*So you were the widow, the peasant, the lady, 
and the gipsey, were you, sweet?’ exclaimed 
Victor; ‘‘come, read me the riddle, or I’ll have 
you burnt for a witch.” 

‘You told me, you arch hypocrite,” returned 
Marie, ‘‘that you loved me, and only me, from 
the moment you beheld me.” ’ 

** And did I not?” said the wily traitor. So, by 
pure audacity, he gained the argument; and Marie 
told him that Antoine was trusty and confidential, 
the old aunt deceived, the widow changed but her 
attire and her hair, the peasant was a peasant for 
the nonce, the lively old uncle lent himself to the 
deception, and there was dye that could change to 


a gipsey’s darkness and a gipsey’s skin; and con-" 


cluded by making him swear to breathe not a word 
of it to her father—to which he consented, on con- 
dition that she married him in a week; and so she 
did. 


NIAGARA IN WINTER. 
BY S. D. VEANS. 


Down the deep gulf stupendous heaps of snow, 
And ice from distant lakes, a mighty mass, 
Lie in high ridges and in broken piles, 

~. That form an ample bridge from bank to bank. 
Here, fissures wide terrific stretch along, 
There, icy pyramids high towering rise— 
Here, lies the slip’ry glacier’s sloping side, 
And there, portentous hangs the avalanche. 
Against the rocks long icy columns stand, 
(More purer than marble from the Parian bed) 
Whose open portals show recesses dark, 
Or shadowy caverns faintly hid from view 
The pillared dome, turret and tower are there, 
The Gothic arch and finest trellis work, 
Entwined and interlaced with wreathed flowers 
Surpassing fancy’s utmost stretch of art, 
In silence wrought by Nature’s plastic hand. 
While far below tempestuous waters boil, 
And foam and ice in wild confusion rage, 
Above, with bounding waves there fiercely comes 
The torrent flood. It speeds its whelming course, 
And on the verge of that o’erhanging cliff, 
In majesty the mighty waters curve. 
Below they plunge! Their voice of thunder a 
The solid earth with the concussion shakes— 
And loud vibrations swell o’er distant vales. 

Like a broad curtain spreads the hanging flood, 
From shore to shore its waves in middle air: 
Fringed with light feath’ry wreaths is undulated 
In ever changing yet continuous folds; 
Mysterious columns of impending waves, 

Still flowing down, yet ever standing there. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


THE once common art of embroidering or working in 
fancy needlework, after continuing from the earliest times 
to the execution of Charles I., declined, and did not again 
become popular, either in England or our own country, 
until of late years. But now the education of no lady is 
considered complete until she has some know!edge of 
fancy needlework, embroidery, and netting and crochet. 

Fancy needlework is, perhaps, now, the most fashion- 
able of these arts—as slippers, ottomans, screens, di- 
vans, and various other useful and ornamental articles 
are, at present, most regarded, when worked in either 
Berlin or Persian work. These several articles must be 
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five threads down and bring up your needle: count five 
threads to the right from the left hand corner, and pass 
down your needle, and so complete the regular cross 
stitch. Now count two threads to the right of where 
you began, and bring up your needle, then count two 
threads down from where you first passed down your 
needle, and pass it down again. Now count three to 
the right of the left hand corner, and bring up your 
needle: pass it down in the same place where it was 
passed down immediately preceding: bring it up where 
it was brought up immediately preceding; then count 
three threads down from the left hand corner, and pass- 
ing your needle down, the stitch is worked. Instead of 
making the stitch four threads, as we have made it, it 
it can be enlarged to six, eight, or even more threads, 
at the choice of the worker. 

Srraicut Cross Strrcu.—This is a new stitch, but 


worked after particular patterns; but the mode of work- 3 very pretty. Count two down and bring up your needle: 


ing is generally to be learnt only from a teacher. We 
intend, however, to give afew rules by which every 
young lady can teach herself to work any pattern in any 
stitch. The work is usually on canvass or cloth; but, 
as the former is the more durable, and as any one able 
to work on canvass can work on cloth, we shall confine 
our remarks to the former. And first, let us describe 
the stitches. 

Before proceeding to these, however, we will suppose 

that the canvass to be worked is arranged in its frame. 
You then commence at the top, and work from the left 
hand corner toward the right. By keeping this in mind 
and following the ensuing directions, our fair readers 
will be able to work any stitch or pattern here de- 
scribed. 
_ Goxsexin Stitca.—This stitch is, perhaps, the most 
comprehensive of all, and is epecially fitted for working 
patterns after paintings, or other rich designs. Begin 
at the top of your canvass, count two threads to the right 
and insert your needle on the under side, bring it up 
through, count three threads down, and pass the needle 
through down. This is one stitch. Now bring it through 
up, after counting from thread to the right where it was 
brought up before, and pass it through to the under side, 
one thread to the right of where it passed through be- 
fore: this is a second stitch; and so on. 

Cross Srircu.—Count three threads down, and bring 
your needle through from the under side: count three 
threads to the right—beginning, as in all these direc- 
tions, from the top left hand corner—and pass your 
needle through to the under side. Now count three 
threads downward from this point, and bring your 
needle up through: pass it down again at the first thread 
in the left hand corner. Thus one cross stitch will be 
found. Now count three threads from where you began 
before, and begin a new cross, completing it in the same 
way: 

Tent Srrréu.—Count two threads to the right, and 
bring your needle up. count two threads down and pass 
your needle to the under side. Thisisone stitch. Fol- 
low it up, by bringing your needle up one thread to 
the right of where you began before; and passing it 
through one thread to the right of where it passed 
through before. 

Doves Cross Srrrcu.—For large pieces of work 
this is an excellent stitch, and is thus worked. Count 
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go two to the right, on the same line, and pass it down: 
count two from the left hand corner and bring it up, go 
two down ona line and pass it down. Now go two 
threads from where you began before, and proceed to 
make a second stitch. 

Dovuste Srraicut Cross Stircu.—Bring up your 
needle three threads from the left hand corner, and pass 
it through four threads on the line down: then complete 
a straight cross stitch. Now go one thread to the right 
of where you began, and one thread down, and bring up 
your needle: pass it through one thread to the left of, 
and three threads down from where you began: com- 
plete a simple cross stitch, and the double straight cross 
stitch is done. 

There are other stitches, but these are the principal 
ones. We will now give one or two of the choicest of 
th simple patterns. 

Tue Beaurort Srar.—Begin on the width of the 
canvass and take twelve threads, reducing at every 
stitch one thread for six rows; and thus decrease and in- 
crease alternately, to make squares like diamonds to the 
end of the row. The next row is done in like manner, 
only you work lengthwise of the canvass. Introduce 
silver or gold thread between where the stitches join, 
and so complete the star. This pattern is peculiarly 
elegant when used as the centre of any moderately sized 
piece. 

Vicror1a Patrern.—Pass the wool for the centre 
stitch over six threads, the next over five, and so go to 
the corner, which will be on one thread: the other side 
must be worked in a different shade of the same color, 
and the two shades must be turned alternately the oppo- 
site way. The corner stitch ought to be some brilliant 
colored silk or gold thread. The top of one square con- 
stitutes the bottom of the other. The three stitches be- 
tween the corners must be worked in black or dark 
wool. The squares must be filled in with a long stitch, 
working from corner to corner across the canvass. 

Irish Diamonn.—Begin with three threads, and in- 
crease to fourteen, working across the canvass, and in- 
creasing one thread each way; then work on down to 


two in like manner, and the di d is pleted 





Begin your next row two threads down the canvass, and 
place a gold or steel bead in the centre of each diamond. 
Complete the piece with a border of gold twist or mother 
of pearl. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


We flatter ourselves that the plate for this month is 
the most beautiful ever issued in a magazine. The 
styles are especially novel and distingue. 

Fic 1—A Promenape Dress of rich striped green 
and white Pekin silk. Polonaise of rich black or dark 
blue satin, faced with velvet down the fronts, round the 
sleeves and collar, which last descends in a point on 
each side of the waist, forming a continuation to the fa- 
cings on the skirt. Ermine muff, lined with rich white 
satin. Capote of pink gros de Tours, decorated with a 
splendid demiwhite lace veil, attached to the front part 
of the crown with a row of puffings of pink ribbon; the 
veil falling over the back part of the crown. 

Fic. u.—A Mornine Dress of light violet silk, over 
which is worn a rich white cambric, frilled with lace. 
Short loose sleeves, also trimmed with lace. 

Fic. m.—A Watrkine Dress of French green Pe- 


kin silk, the skirt trimmed with three broad flounces of ‘ 


the same, the edges of each being vandyked, and also 
headed with a narrow black open lace ; high body, set- 
ting in folds both back and front; rounded waist, and 


tight sleeves, ornamented with double folds, the under 


one being divided up the centre, the upper one headed 
with black lace. 
bound with Albert blue velvet; atwist of black and blue 
velvet decorates the exterior of the crown, the right side 
of which is ornamented with a plume russe, shaded blue 
and white. 

Fic. 1v.—A Promenape Dress of reform-colored 
satin, over which is worn a cloak of rich violet satin; 
this elegant manteau is made shorter than the dress, and 
is bound round the edge of the bottom with a double fold 
of black velvet; a large mantilla is worn over descend- 
ing to the edge of the cloak in front, and is surrounded 
with a frilling of the same material, headed with a nar- 
Tow full plaiting of the same; a small pelerine, simi- 
larly ornamented, fits tight over the shoulders, and forms 
a point down the centre of the front, where it is confined 


Bonnet of dark blue velvet, the front ; 
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a great variety of patterns for morning, evening and 
promenade dresses; but, as we have already given such 
styles as are most in request, we will proceed to our 
more general remarks on the newest fashions. 

Bonnets.—The only alteration in this article is that 
the brims are rather enlarged, and the crown a little 
raised. Velvets are very fashionable, especially those 
in dark blue, lined with saffron color. Shaded mara- 
bouts are much used for decorating hats. In Paris 
satin bonnets have been all the vogue : these are covered 
with English lace, and ornamented with a feather sha- 
$ ded in the same color with the material. The most 
fashionable velvet bonnets are decorated with birds, the 
plumage shaded in some bright color. These birds are 
mounted like the birds of Paradise once so much worn, 
but they are much smaller: sometimes two of these 
birds are placed inclining on the same side—in white, 
for instance, on a white bonnet—in black diamante blue, 
or flame color, on a black velvet bonnet. 

Des Twines De Dames.—This is the title of a new 
and very elegant style of out-of-doors dress. 
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$ 
3 
2 It is some- 
$ what of the form of a man’s surtout or great coat, and 
3 is now composed of cachemeire cloth, ornamented with 
; soutaches, and lined with a warm fur, so as to keep the - 
2 ears and throat from the cold; the sleeves are also made 
$ like a gentleman’s sleeve, only rather larger at the top, 
$ so as not to interfere with the sleeve of the dress, and 
in fact quite easy; it is also lined like the body and skirt, 
and also decorated with broad facings of the same fur, 
in such a manner as to allow of the crossing of the hands 
in the sleeve. This distinguished ldoking wrap will, 
we are assured, have all the success that the paletot 
russe met with last season. It may not be out of -place 
to remark that camails and cardinal pelerines are now 
being much sought after, made in velvet or satin, and 
lined and bordered with the most elegant furs. 
PELERINES.—These are again much worn; Ja pele- 
rine de demi grandeur covers the shoulders, and 
buttons close up from the waist to the throat. The 





with hooks and eyes, and sits close, so -as to show the 
shape of the bist. Capote of pink velowrs epingle, the 
brim and davolet ornamented with small folds of roleaux 
of black velvet; the interior of the front is similarly de- 
corated, with the addition of a pretty pink shaded rose 


on each side, a half-wreath of the same ornaments the } 


left side of the crown. 

Fic. v—A Carriace Dress of pale blue striped 
reps silk; the jecpe quite plain, and very full; tight cor- 
sage and loose sleeve, buttoning up the side, and show- 
ing an under-sleeve of fulled batiste. Manteau of fawn 
colored satin, bound and ornamented with velvet, the 
side pieces of which are decorated with large round 
fancy gympe buttons; the top of the shoulders ornamen- 
ted to match, with a chain work and button. This man- 

is rounded in the front; small round collar of vel- 
velt, with two long ends of the same edged with fringe, 
and attached together at the throat with a button. 
Bonnet of pale pink wvelowrs epingle; the interior 
trimmed tastefully with white blonde, and pale green 
ivy leaves of satin; the exterior decorated with a branch 
of ivy leaves, headed with three beautiful shaded roses, 
and on the left side with white blonde. 
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or ts for this style of pelerine are extremely con- 
fined, the only difference existing in the different kinds 
of open fancy silk trimmings, and the variety of buttons. 
As to the cut of these pelerines, those which are most 
in favor are the plain ones, formed of four pieces—two 
at the back, and two forming the fronts—the joins on the 
shoulders being formed to the full of the shoulders, so as 
to avoid the ugly creases of the ancient pelerine. 
Co1rFuRES.—These are to be worn much more eleva- 
ted than before. A very beautiful one, called La Coif- 
feur Thamar, is composed of a demi veil of gold lace 
or tulle, embroidered with gold and silk: the veil en- 
velopes the back part of the head, and droops on one 
$ side in two long ends, falling very low, and edged with 
} a fringe of colored silk and gold, which reaches to the 
| bust. This sort of turban is placed very backward on 
’ 
¢ 
$ 
2 
’ 








the head; but the ornament which renders it such a 
novelty, is a bandelette, made in gold and firecious 
stones, fastened to the turban on éach side, and passing 
across the hair and forehead: large touffes of hair are 
worn on each side of the cheek with this coiffure. A 
coral net work, made in red chenzlle or silk, intermixed 
like branches of coral, and having a crown-piece encir- 
cled with a rouleau of gold and silver gauze, is very 


In addition to these costumes, we are in possession of © fashionable in Paris. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tuis number, our readers will perceive, is made up 
wholly of contributions from writers of the sex. In ad- 
dition to Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Ellet, 
Mrs. Pierson and others of the first rank as American 
writers, we have secured as a contributor Mrs. J. Gray, 
of England, formerly Mary Ann Browne, the sister of 
Mrs. Hemans—who, now that the latteris no more, fills 
that place in the hearts of all lovers of feminine poetry 
which the elder sister once occupied. We have from 
her pen a sweet poem, which shall appear in the Febru- 
ary number; to be followed by other poems and tales 
from the same delightful writer. Her story of “Sarah 
Burnett” cannot, we think, be read without tears. 

We believe no number of any magazine was ever ; 
before issued, whose contributions were all from ladies. 
And this ought to prove, more than pages of assertion, 
which of the periodicals claiming to be devoted to the 
ladies, is most especially so. We have resolved to be 
in the lead, and we flatter ourselves that the character 
and quality of the literary contributions to this number 
will show that we are up to our word. 

The embellishments, we may safely assert, are su- 
perb; and we may doubt whether any cotemporary can 


equal, much less surpass them. They are, it will be » 
> the latter lady has always been desirable. 
3 say too much of the enterprise of Messrs. L. & B. in un- 


remarked, different in style and kind, as well as subject. 
First, there is the mezzotint, which will be unquestion- 
ably the best magazine picture that will appear for Jan- 
uary. Then comes a new gothic pattern of lace-work, 
in the centre of which is introduced an entirely different 
illustration—an emb d stag, colored after life. This 
is succeeded by a line engraving of the Hudson, at West 
Point. The plate of fashions, which also will not, be- 
cause it cannot be rivalled, closes the list of embellish- 
ments. Have we not performed what we promised? 
Can we be beat? In variety and elegance of illustra- 
tions, we challenge a comparison with any magazine! 





NEW BOOKS. 


This is the season for Christmas and New Year Gifts, 
and a rare array of beautiful annuals is offered by the 
various booksellers to the public. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart’s “Gift,” for 1844, is the most 
beautiful annual ever published in the United States. 
Cheney, Pease, and others of equally high merit, have 
engraved the illustrations, after pictures by Page, Hunt- 
ingdon, Sully, and our most eminent artists. The first 
embellishment, “Beatrice,” is one of the most exquisite 
faces painter ever dreamed of ; and in it Huntingdon has 
surpassed all his former efforts. ‘‘The Atlantic Souve- 
nir,” published by the same house, is a less costly, 
though still elegant annual. 

Messrs. C. & H. have also published a volume of 
translations of Beranger’s Poems, handsomely got up in 
every respect. An edition of the songs of the late T. H. 
Bayley, edited by the Rev. R. W. Griswold, elegantly 
printed and bound, is another of the books suitable for 
holiday presents, put forth by this, one of our most ep- 
terprising publishing houses. Their illustrated edition 
of “ Childe Harold” must not be forgotten. 
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G. S. Appleton has published a very neat little an- 
nual, “The Rose,” intended for young people, and fur- 
nished at a comparatively small price. He has made 
large importations of the English annuals for 1844— 
among the most beautiful of which are “‘The Keepsake,” 


} and Heath’s “Book of Beauty.” The latter, especially, 


is very elegant; some of its illustrations we think we 
have never seen equalled. Mr. A. has also the standard 
English Poets, bound in costly bindings, suitable for the 
season; and the most elegant of these are his editions of 
Shakspeare, and the illustrated Lalla Rookh. 

J. W. Moore, in Chesnut below Fifth street, has, per- 
haps, an unequalled assortment of imported English 
books, suitable for holiday gifts. There are illustrated 
works of various kinds on his shelves, such as we have 
rarely before seen offered for sale here. He has all the 
: English and American Annuals, and indeed the chvicest 
varieties of elegant and costly illustrated books—besides 
standard works in all departments, bound elaborately, 
for those whose fancy runs on rich bindings. 

Lea & Blanchard have published a magnificent edi- 


; tion of the Poems of Samuel Rogers, embellished with 


costly engravings, and rivalling the handsomest London 
books. Among their other works suitable for the sca- 
son, is a volume of the Poems of Woodworth, and of 
those of Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, with biographies 
annexed. A collected edition of the fugitive pieces of 
We cannot 


dertaking the task. 

In New York the various publishing houses are pre- 
paring for the season with equal, if not greater vigor. 
We have advices but from one house, the Messrs L. § 
H. G. Langley, whose series of illustrated and other 
elegant books, suitable for holiday gifts, is really superb. 
One of their most beautiful works is “‘The Melalia and 
other Poems of Eliza Cook,” edited by the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold. This volume comprises all her beauti- 
ful lyrics, is printed on the finest paper, and embellished 
by twelve splendid English illustrations. The same 
house also publishes the works of Mrs. Ellis, printed on 
fine paper, in one volume, and illustrated by six elegant 
English engravings. The Messrs. L. issue, besides, 
“The Collected Poems of W. M. Praed;” “ Robin 
Hood and his Merry Foresters,” with eight finely co- 
lored lithographic drawings; “The Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,” with forty engravings on wood; “ The 
New York Glee Book,” and various other books, appro- 
priate for the season. 

J. S. Redfield of New York has sent us a series of 
hand-books for ladies, edited by an American lady, 
elegantly bound in fancy covers and gilt edges. The 
series contains six books, on plain needle-work; baby 
linen; fancy needle-work; knitting, netting and crotchet; 
embroidery; and millinery and dress-making. These 
works are almost indispensable to the sex. They com- 
bine the practical and ornamental and are thus suit 
for all classes. The series can be purchased complete, 
or each volume can be had separately. 


I> The first of the new series of ‘Our Female 
Poets” will appear in February. 
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